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Blouses and Separate Skirts 
| | For WOMEN and MISSES 
I | ) Make Charming Summertide Costumes 
SKIRTS—VW aist 24 to 34 in. Length 36 to 42 in. 
No. 53—White cotton gabardine Skirt, 
patch pockets and belt trimmed with fold 5 75 
of self material. ° 
No. 57—White cotton tricotine Skirt pin- 
tucked from hem; self-bound pockets; de- 6 95 
tachable belt pearl button trimmed. e 
BLOUSES—Sizes 32 to 44 bust 
No. 55—White self-striped dimity tailored 
Waist, pleated front, long roll collar and 
turn-back cuffs. 2.95 
No. ~— oe batiste Waist, wy ge 
neck model, tucked front, round collar o 
Val. lace and insertions. 5.00 = 
Prompt Delivery Free, Anywhere in the United States. PHONE 6900 GREELEY / / = 
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Peper. allows foreign matter to filter through and 
become a fixture in the mattress. Re-covering 
such bedding is an uncleanly makeshift which 
merely does away with part of the trouble. 
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What is needed is an antiseptic, washable 


Excelsior wutess Protector 


which really solves this vexing problem. 
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Look for the trademark sewed on every’ pad 


Send your check or money order for $2.00 
today to the Subscription Department of 
The Woman Citizen, 171 Madison Avenue. 


Excelsior Quilting Co. 


15 LAIGHT STREET -i- NEW YORK CITY 
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VISITORS TO AND RESIDENTS OF 


NEW YORK 


WILL FIND IN THIS GREAT STORE EVERYTHING NEEDED FOR 
THE COMPLETE REPLENISHMENT OF THEIR WARDROBES 
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Style 804 


A two-piece skirt of cotton gabardine attractive in 
its simplicity. Made also in linen and pique. 


Of Cotton Gabardine $15.00 & $17.00 


Of Linen $15.00 
Of Pique $15.00 
Style 2494 


A semi-dress Sport skirt of crepe meteor, charm- 
ingly ccmbined with moon-glo satin. Shown in 
white only. 


Price $35.00 


Style 5169 


A two-picce Sport skirt of ‘“Chanella’’ weol check. 
Shown in sand and green, tan and brown, or 
black and white combinations. 


Price $30.00 
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vote, cast on June 19, was 32 to 6 in favor. 
Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association. 


PENNSYLVANIA RATIFIES 
Pennsylvania’s House ratified the Federal Suffrage Amendment, Tuesday, by a vote of 153 to 43. 
The tremendous victory follows the close ; 
Pennsylvania is the seventh state to ratify. 
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Women and Candidates 
LANS to mortgage in advance the loyalty of party women in 
support of candidates who have to live down records un- 
satisfactory to women are from time to time put forth in women’s 
names, now from this party, now from that, as the chances of 
some political aspirant are being tried out with reference to his 
availability as a nominee at his party’s primaries. 

in the effort, women in general may be amazed to read that 
women in particular, representing one party or the other in pro 
fessional capacity, have blandly and blithely, and professionally, 
asserted that Republican women, or Democratic women, as the 
case may be, can be counted on to stand by the party’s choice at 
the primaries, no matter how much of a persona non grala some 
individual candidate may be to the women of his party. 

That is to say, a man may have opposed suffrage so bitterly 
and so shrewdly as to have been for years an effective obstruc 
tionist of this great democratic principle, in nation as well as 
state, his record may be black as ink on child labor and every 
other humanitarian issue, but when his party has chosen him at 
the primaries the women of the party are to stand by him, record 
and all. 

So it was in the beginning of party politics, so it shall be with 
out end, if we are to go on in the good old masculine way. 


Ah, but are we to go on in that way? 


E don’t profess to be able to say with any vast certainty 

how women, Republican or Democratic, are going to vote ; 
but we do profess. to be able to say that never was there so mis- 
guided a line of procedure as this that essays to swing the new 
woman voter into line by a partisan appeal from which all the 
ethics has been squeezed out. Republican or Democrat, she is 
not going to respond. She is going to fool you, O wise ones 
within the parties, who thus approach her. 

You must take account of the fact that woman is still an ideal- 
ist in politics. Perhaps you are old in the game and tired of it, 
beaten down in your highest resistance to the evil in it and dubi- 
For her politics means 
for 


ous of the good in it. Not so woman. 
opportunity—not for office, not for party aggrandisement 
social service. 

Do not be misled by the sometime view of women who work 
within party confines. They are likely to become professionalized 
Look abroad in the land. Watch 
the great mass of women out over the country. Note their acute- 


as you are professionalized. 


ness of conscience, as shown in their organization work for an 
improved citizenry, for Americanization, for the extension of 
democracy, against child labor, against illiteracv. 





HERE is just one way to make sure of them. Take to them, 


on your party tickets, the names of men and women who can 


meet their ideals along these lines. Drop the candidates whose 
records are offensive from your list of primary candidates 

Don’t weight your party with them. 

Don’t make your party suffer for their sins of omission and 
commission. 

Cut them out. 

Don’t send the Republican ticket to the Republican woman 
voter loaded down with a Wadsworth. Don’t send the Demo- 
cratic ticket to the Democratic woman voter weighted with a 
Reed. 

Consider, in such cases, the asininity confessed by king 
women to vote for a man who does not believe that they have 
the right to vote for him! 

rr 
Ihe Apparent Moral 
Hk League of Women Voters is causing a good deal of con 
cern to the politicians. Opponents of equal suffrage repre- 
sent it as an attempt to keep women out of the regular political 
parties, and to array them en masse against the men \ny such 
effort would be helpless. No one is trying to do anvtl ing of the 
kind. 

Women will divide, of course, as Republicans and Demo 
Socialists and Prohibitionists, but there are certain things whi 
almost all intelligent women want, irrespective of part he 
League of Women Voters will enable them to bring to beat 
united pressure to get them. These things are for the counts 
good. What woman does not wish to see illiterac L iped o1 in 
child welfare promoted? An organization in which women « 


stand together for such objects has an obvious 


Without it, the 


voters for good might be largely frittered away in 


use, < 


made of immense benefit. power of the new 


the 


squabbles that have so largely characterized men’s party politics 


perennial 
in the past. 

It is said that once a group of horses on the prairies was at- 
The horses gathered together na 
circle, with their heads outwards, to face their assailants. When- 
their kicks 
lamed each other; and as a horse was disabled, the wolves rushed 
all killed. Later 


eroup of mules. The m 


tacked by a pack of wolves. 


ever the wolves snapped at them, they kicked; but 


in and pulled him down, till the horses were the 
same pack of wolves attacked a ules also 
gathered in a circle, but they put their heads together in the 


When the 
wolves snapped at them, they kicked, and their kicks hit 


middle, and had their heels on the circumference. 
‘ 
the 


enemy instead of one another, and thus they finally succeeded in 


beating the wolves off. A. S. B. 
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Women on the Farm 


N “ Women on the Farm ” Clarence Ouseley, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Department of Agriculture, tells of the pre-war 
work carried on by farm women under the supervision of the 
department: “ The Department of Agriculture, in co-operation 
with the land-grant colleges in all the states, maintains a service 
of home demonstration in domestic science and arts in 1,675 out 


“of 2,957 counties in the United States. This service is conducted 


by 1,150 trained women who are in the homes of the farmers, 
teaching them better ways of living, showing them new methods 
of conservation, and making the farm home a point of as much 
concern as the farm establishment from the standpoint of profit. 
These leaders last year taught 1,900,000 women and girls to can 
and dry vegetables and fruits. The girls under instruction canned 
over 14,000,000 containers, and the women more than 35,000,000 
containers. At the minimum wholesale price of these products 
their value aggregated more than $7,000,000, and the recorded 
activities represent only a part of what was accomplished under 
the leadership of these women.” 

Contrasting the farmerette with the woman of the soil he says: 
“ But there is another vastly greater army of women already on 
the land, and they are doing a man’s share of agricultural pro- 
duction and conservation. I speak of the six or seven millions 
of farmers’ wives. Most of our publicists and leaders have for- 
gotten them. Most of them are in the kitchen before daylight 
and long after dark; they cook and sew, and generally they wash, 
often even for the hired men; they cultivate the gardens; they 
care for the poultry; they make the butter and often they work 
in the fields. I have seen them hoeing in the hot sun while their 
babies lay in the shade of near-by trees. They are truly and to 
the limit of their strength and their marvelous patience the help- 
meets of their husbands. They are the world’s strictest econ- 
omists, and its most heavily laden burden-bearers, for while they 
take on the burdens of vocation they do not lay down the burdens 
of sex; they bear children and they grow old prematurely.” 


The Federal Employment Service 


HIS seems no time for undue economy in the Federal 
Employment Service. Dr. George W. Kirchwey, Federal 
Director for the State of New York, says that this service is 
now “ placing weekly an army of more than 80,000” in varying 
positions. For the first two months after the war it placed 
100,000 men weekly. The Federal Employment Service came 
to this point of efficiency during the war, when it was a part of 
the government’s emergency work. 

“Two years ago, one had to peer into a obscure corner of an 
obscure building to find what little there was of the United States 
Employment Service,” says the New York Evening Post. To 
maintain its present degree of permanent usefulness a bill (H. R. 
4305) was introduced into Congress on May 21st by Representa- 
tive Nolan. This asked for an appropriation for a United States 
Employment Service, of $10,000,000—afterwards cut to $4,000,- 
000. Unless this sum is allowed the service will drop back to 
the innocuous position which it held prior to the time it was 
reorganized under the stress of the nation’s war needs.” 

The present bill is not identical with war-time employment 
measures whose history is as follows: Soon after the United 
States entered the war a bill to establish a federal employment 
service failed in Congress. In virtue of war necessities President 
Wilson made a grant from the emergency fund for a United 
States Employment Service to meet the crying needs of industry 
during the war. This service was roughly speaking, built upon 
the framework of the limited employment service which was 


one of the functions of the Bureau of Immigration of the United 
States Department of Labor. A special division was organized 
for women, and some idea of the scope of the work of the 
service as a whole can be gained from the fact that the number 
of offices for women increased from 55, through the Immigra- 
tion Bureau the year before the war, to 400 under the new ser 
vice; the number of positions found for women from 9,000 to 
gO,000. 

With the end of the war the emergency appropriation was no 
longer available, but the service was felt to be still quite as 
necessary for women and returned soldiers as it was during the 
war. 

The reorganized service, if adopted, will be directly under the 
Department of Labor, instead of being, like the older servic: 
which it replaces, an unimportant function of one of the bureaus 
of the department. 
the President, and a woman assistant director general, appointe:| 
by the Secretary of Labor, to have charge of all matters relating 
to women’s work, together with such other assistants as shall b: 
necessary. 


It will have a director general, appointed by, 


Women’s War Service 


HE service women have rendered during the war was given 

recognition at Philadelphia recently when a memorial tab- 
let to the war heroes was unveiled. The ceremony took place 
on May 15th on the occasion of the parade of the Twenty-eighth 
division. The tablet which was presented by the veterans of the 
Spanish-American war, bore the following inscription: 

“This tablet is erected by a grateful people in honor of the 
men who made the supreme sacrifice—and of the women, who 
forever glorified womanhood—and other patriots who made vic- 
tory possible in the great world war. 

“Not for a transient victory of some stubborn belief that 
they alone were right—not for a selfish purpose did they fight, 
but for the crowded millions still to come.” 

Almost seventeen thousand cities and many rural sections, 
according to figures just put out by the Children’s Bureau, put 
across the Children’s Year program. Illinois has more cities to 
its credit, but Wisconsin sent in more children’s records. Chil- 
dren’s Year ended officially in April, but three months’ grace 
is allowed for communities to start child welfare work in accoru- 
ance with the needs shown by children’s records. 
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The Maidservant Problem 
Some Reasons Why There Is One 


HE maidservants of every land have long been the prob- 

lem of industry; that is, the problem of the employer or 
the would-be employer, for when the opportunity for any other 
kind of work offered, the maidservant as a maidservant has 
tended to melt into thin air. Now Great Britain and Germany 
are taking up that problem as a reconstruction problem. 

How bad the condition of the domestic servant is in Germany 
is shown by the new form of agreement agreed upon, according 
to the London Times, by the Berlin Labor Bufeau. This docu- 
ment, which has been called the Maidservants’ Magna Charta, 
shows the following conditions of employment accepted as “ re- 
forms,” which, it is hoped, the maidservants of few other coun- 
tries would accept. 

(1) Each servant’s room must be provided with a key, and 
must not be used as a passage. 

(2) [ach servant must have her own clothes cupboard or 
chest of drawers, provided with a key, and each must have a 
separate bed. 

(3) Servants may be on duty for 13 hours a day, of which 
two hours must be free for meals. 

(4) No special duties may be imposed after 7 o’clock in the 
evening, and additional wom due to parties or visitors after 
8 o’clock must be paid for at ‘the rate of 6d. per hour extra, 
and at the rate of od. per hour after 10 o’clock. 

(5) Servants must be off duty every second Sunday from 
3 p.m., and on one afternoon per week for at least four hours 
after 4 o’clock. 

(6) No deductions may be made from servants’ wages for 
breakages, except in cases where they are proved to be deliberate. 

In Great Britain we are told domestic servants who have 
earned good wages in industry during the war refuse to go back to 
the low pay, long hours, lack of social standing and lack of 
personal liberty that goes with housework combined with “ living 
in.” That is to say, they hold out for something better until 
coercion is applied by the cutting off of the government out of 
work benefit. 

“When the war came to an end,” says the Monthly Labor 
Review, in an account of the situation in England, “ it was com- 
monly understood that women munitions workers would ‘ re- 
turn’ to housework. The women themselves did not share this 
view.” Their reason was that domestic service was an occupa- 
tion in which “ hours were so long, wages so small, and con- 
ditions of work so restrictive of liberty that no woman who 
could help herself would be likely to enter it until matters were 
improved.” How bad the item of wages in domestic service is 
is shown by the complaints that women applying to the Labor 
Exchanges for the out of work donation of $6.08 (25 shillings) 
were offered instead places as domestic workers at $2.43 (10 
shillings) and evidence shows that $4.38 (18 shillings) is com- 
monly regarded as the maximum. Many organizations are sup- 
porting the women in their demand not to be forced back into 
such conditions as these and the Women’s Industrial Council has 
prepared a statement of possible standard conditions including: 
a. minimum wage of $7.30 per week of 48 hours, exclusive of 
meal times, rest times and holidays; b. working hours to be ar- 
ranged so as to allow of the whole of two half holidays a week; 
c. overtime to be paid at a higher rate an hour; d. where meals 
are provided an agreed sum to be deducted from wages. 

Living-in is discouraged; two weeks’ holiday urged and a 
new form of employment center called “household orderly 
corps” is suggested. 


Ratification Schedule 


(Those starred have ratified) 


Legislatures Now in Session or to Meet in 1919 
Massachusetts 
Michigan* 
Illinois* 
Pennsylvania* 
Wisconsin* 
Georgia—June 25, 1919. 
Alabama will reconvene July 8, 1919. 
Ohio—June 16, 1919.* 

Texas—June 23, 1919. 


Regular Legislatures—1920 


Kentucky Biennial January 6 
Louisiana - May 11 
Maryland lanuary I 
Mississippi (Every other session is special) “ 1 
Virginia 7 " 14 
New York Annual 7 8 
Massachusetts “ . I 
Rhode Island sd 7 2 
South Carolina ° 3 
New Jersey . . 8 


Georgia - in June 

Special Sessions for Other Than Suffrage Ratification 
Iowa—To ratify code revision January, 1920. 
Louisiana—Possibility special session before September, 1910. 
New Jersey—There may be an extra session in 1910. 
Maine—Special session in October. 


Special Session Called to Ratify 
New York—Called by Governor Smith for June 16.* 
Kansas—Called by Governor Allen for June 16.* 
Wyoming—Date not set. 
Missouri—Called by Governor Gardner for July 2. 





Indiana—Called by Governor Goodrich for Aug. or Sept. 


The New Citizen 


Behold her, the New Citizen, 

She comes, with calm assurance of her place, 

To sit at this, the nation’s council table. 

Look at her closely, men and women, 

Look at her closely, ye who bear the nation's burdens, 
Who is she? 

Can she be trusted? 


Who is she? 

This is she, who at man’s side, 

Stood and received with him the primal curse, 
And, at his side, 

Past the dread angel of the flaming sword; 

Went, driven from the garden. 

This is she, who, the long ages through, 

Unfailing, weariless and unafraid, 

Has shared with man the heat and biirden of the day. 


Can she be trusted? 

When to earth God sent His only Son, 

In whose arms was He laid? 

Whose was the breast that nourished Him? 


EpituH B. ALLEN. 
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Women Voters League—in First National Conference 


HE Women Voters’ League, which was inaugurated in 

April at the Golden Jubilee of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association in St. Louis, last week held its 
initial Conference of Committee Chairmen at the national head- 
quarters of the National American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, 171 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

Immediately thereafter Mrs. Charles H. Brooks, of Wichita, 
Kansas, national chairman of the League, expressed herself as 
highly satisfied with the results of the Conference. 

She said that she found that the program of the League, as 
projected at St. Louis, “ seemed to fit exactly a very general 
need.” Women from all over the country, both outside and 
inside the suffrage organizations, who are anxious to do con- 
structive work, are writing her letters asking for further de- 
tails of the League’s plans. She finds that in many places women 
are forming themselves into county groups, called County Coun- 
cils, ready to fall in line for work under the League’s banner. 
These units, comprised of the suffrage organizations and fed- 
erated clubs, have gained added strength from the unorganized 
women who have joined forces with them, as the League of 
Women Voters makes provision for individual membership. 

Quiet preparation to make the League effective is going on 
all over the country. 

Even in-non-voting sections of the country where women are 
not yet eligible for membership in the League, preparatory 
measures are being taken to mass women in advance along the 
lines of work, which, as voters, they will soon be called upon to 
put through. ; 

New Jersey is one such state. It is so sure that ratification 
of the Federal Suffrage Amendment will be prompt that at its 
state suffrage convention in May it voted to turn the old historic 
state association for suffrage into a League of Women Voters 
to take effect as soon as the women of the state are qualified. 
One of the first acts of the women of Atlanta, Georgia, after, 
they gained the municipal primary vote, was to make a local 
league of women voters to prepare for citizenship. 


NE measure presented to the Conference by the chairman 

of the Food Supply and Demand Committee, Mrs. Mabel 
C. Costigan, claimed great attention. Mrs. Costigan is the wife 
of Edward P. Costigan, of the United States Tariff Commission. 
Besides being the chairman of the League’s Committee on the 
food question, she is also chairman of the Legislative Com- 
mittee of the Consumers’ League of the District of Columbia. 
In these two capacities she has been present at the joint ses- 
sions recently held with the Senate Agricultural Committee. At 
these sessions have been present representatives from the na- 
tional committees of farmers’ associations, the stockmen and the 
Consumers’ League. 

Mrs. Costigan pointed out as a cheering sign that this com- 
mittee, gathered to confer upon a bill which can receive the sup- 
port of all interested parties, presents one of the first instances 
where consumers have been recognized in consultations on the 
national food situation. That they were welcome both as con- 
sumers and as women was shown by the cordial attitude of 
some of the farmers on the committee who said to the women, 
“At last there is hope. If women take an interest we shall 
succeed.” 

It was pointed out by Mrs. Costigan that this is also the atti- 
tude of local butchers everywhere, who are saying frankly, 
“Unless women combine to fight the food question, there is no 
solution of the high prices in sight.” 


As the League of Women Voters voted in St. Louis to 
“stand back of the Federal Trade Commission in its effort to 
secure remedial legislation in the meat packing industry,” Mrs. 
Costigan feels that she will have behind her in her effort to 
enlighten and arouse the women of the country on the food 
situation a strong and sane backing. 

Mrs. Costigan is a Denver woman. As Chairman of the In 
dustrial Committee of the Colorado Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and president of the Denver Woman’s Club, she organized 
the campaign to amend the Colorado Child Labor Law to protec 
children working in the beet fields. 


Figen woman among the personnel of the League oi 

Women Voters who has an interesting record for past 
fitness is Mrs. Jacob Baur of Chicago, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Improvement in Election Laws and Methods. She 
was the Chairman of the Woman’s Organization for Chicag: 
and Cook County during the last four Liberty Loan drives. This 
organization sold $200,000,000 worth of Liberty Bonds during 
her chairmanship. During the last two loans Mrs. Baur has als: 
been Vice-Chairman of the Men’s Liberty Loan Committee for 
the same district, the only woman on the Men’s Campaign Com- 
mittee for the Liberty Loan. | ° 

It is business training which has given this leader the imme- 
diate ability to put over so large a task. As secretary to four 
post office heads, Mrs. Baur was known some years ago as the 
highest salaried woman in government employ. 

She is also a graduate lawyer and has laid out a very com- 
prehensive plan for ascertaining the worst discrepancies in the 
election laws of the various states. She is now preparing a ques- 
tionnaire to be sent to the state chairmen under her national com- 
mittee in order to assemble at once what educational tests qualify 
voters in the various states, what methods of recounting are used, 
and how they may be bettered, how the primary works, etc. 

Mrs. Baur’s committee will study carefully before it suggests 
reforms. Her slogan is “ Study the question thoroughly and 
move slowly.” 


HE immediate activity of the Women in Industry Com- 

mittee of which Mrs. Raymond Robbins is chairman, is an 
appeal to the government to get the necessary appropriation of 
$150,000 for a National Women-in-Industry Service, headed by 
Miss Mary Van Kleeck. 

Mrs. Robbins was authorized by the League of Women Voters 
in St. Louis to bring all pressure possible for this appropriation 
and for the permanent establishment of the Service. She says 
that such a bureau is greatly needed by the 12,000,000 or 13,000,- 
000 women workers in the country. These women constitute one- 
third of all the industrial workers in the United States and the 
appropriation asked for is little enough for their needs. She be- 
lieves that the Women-in-Industry Service should be a clearing 
house for all problems incidental to industrial womanhood. 


HE work accomplished in American citizenship by Mrs. 
Frederick P. Bagley of Boston, Massachusetts, chairman 
of the League’s Committee on Citizenship, really antedates the 
formation of the League of Women Voters as Mrs. Bagley has 
been chairman of Americanization for the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association’s war service program since early 
in IQI7. 
The League’s Committee is now working on much broader 
and more permanent lines; its ambition being to work for an 
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electorate in which every citizen, man or woman, shall be able 
to speak English, read his own ballot, and understand some- 
thing of American ideals and principles. 

National chairmen of all the above 
were present in person. 

The Child Welfare Committee was represented by Miss Julia 
Lathrop of the Federal Children’s Bureau and Mrs. Percy V. 
Pennybacker of Texas. 

In place of Dr. Valeria Parker of Connecticut, Chairman of 
the Social Morality Dr. Kenyon brought to the 
League an invitation to participate in a six weeks’ Conference 
on Social Hygiene, which will begin its sessions in September 
of this year. It is called together by the Y. W. C. A. 

The only one of the eight Committees of the League not 
present or represented was that on Unification of Laws, of which 
Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch, of Chicago, attorney-at-law, 
is chairman, Mrs. McCulloch being unavoidably absent. 


committees mentioned 


Committee, 


HE central clearing station for all these Committees will 

be found in the Research Committee, whose Chairman, Mary 
Sumner Boyd, is head of the research department of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association and of the Leslie Woman 
Suffrage Commission’s Bureau of Education. Mrs. Boyd is 
also one of the associate editors of the Woman Citizen. 

It is Mrs. Boyd’s trifling task to keep on hand for the use 
of all other Committees, up-to-date and well authenticated facts 
on the subjects needed for the work of each department. 

One of the chief objects of the Conference at this time lay 
in defining the work of committees of the League so as to pro- 
vide against overlapping. The committees succeeded admirably 
in establishing their borders. 

The advantage of conferring under the sponsorship of the 
National American Woman Suffrage Association where the 
facilities and experience of a long-established organization were 
at the command of the League of Women Voters, was com- 
mented on with great satisfaction by the committeewomen. 

The Conference was presided over by Mrs. Brooks. Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt, as ex-officio member of all conferences 
of the League, was present. 


Local Leagues 


OR the benefit of suffrage organizations that are turning them- 
selves into Leagues of Women Voters in the full suffrage 
states we subjoin a summary of the objects and rules of member- 
ship which as worked out by the Constitution Committee of the 
former Woman Suffrage Party of New York city is a model of 
brevity and clearness. The women on the Committee were Miss 
Adaline Sterling, Mrs. Alice Parker Hutchins, Mrs. Arthur Lott, 
Mrs. H. Hirleman, Mrs. Charles E. Simonson, and Mrs. N. P. 
Schwerin. 
OBJECTS 

The immediate objects of the League of Women Voters of 
New York City shall be: 

(a) To secure the passage by Congress of the Federal Suffrage 
Amendment and its subsequent ratification by the necessary 
number of states. (Secured!) 

(b) To support a program of legislation which aims to improve 
the elaborate so that all voters of our city “shall speak English, 
read their own ballots and honor the American flag.” 

(c) To insure through appropriate legislation the protection 
and welfare of men and women in industry. 


MEMBERSHIP 
Any woman citizen of New York City, twenty-one years of 
age and over who signifies her belief in the purpose of the 


organization and who pledges support of the same, may be admit- 
ted to membership on the payment of one dollar ($1.00) annual 
dues. 

To further promote the work of the League there shall in 
addition : 

(a) Subscribing members paying five dollars ($5.00) annually 
and (b) supporting members paying ten dollars ($10.00) or more 
annually. 

Membership dues shall be paid through the treasurer of the 
Assembly Districts in which the members reside. 

The funds thus derived shall be deposited with the City Treas- 
urer and shall be equitably apportioned by the Board of Directors 
among the organization units—Assembly Districts, Boroughs and 
City, subject to ratification by the City Committee. 

Membership in the League does not limit the liberty of any 
member as an individual to join and serve the political party of 
her choice in any capacity whatsoever. 


ISS Eleanor Raoul of Atlanta, Georgia, prominent in suf- 
frage circles in that state, was elected President of the 
Atlanta League of \WWomen Voters at the formation of that 
organization recently. Nearly~200 women were present at this 
meeting which marks the entrance of Atlanta women into the 
political life of that-city, as they have only recently been granted 
the right of primary suffrage. 
vice president, Mrs. Haynes McFadden; second vice president, 


Other officers elected were: First 


Mrs. Jerome Jones; secretary, Miss Elizabeth Sawtell ; treasurer, 

Mrs. M. B. Tagg. 

staff of the National American Woman Suffrage Association. 
James M. Hollowell, a staunch believer in suffrage and chair- 


Miss Raoul was formerly on the organizing 


man of the sub-committee of the city executive committee, pre- 
sided as chairman during the election of officers at the request of 
the suffragists. 

Mr. 
cause of suffrage is marching on. It is coming as certain as a gun 
I suggest that. you organize yourselves for a grand 
offensive of the Georgia Legislature when it meets in a few 


During the course of an address, Hollowell said: ‘‘ The 


is iron. 
weeks. We are going to get it very soon and you ought to strike 
while the iron is hot. Western states which have enfranchised 
their women are the best governed states in the Union. They 
have laws we ought to have but will never get as long as the men 
politicians stay in control.” 


HE South Dakota suffragists completed plans recently for 

the affiliation of the South Dakota League of Women 

Voters with the National League of Women Voters, laying out 

their work along the lines suggested by the National League. 

Plans are also under way for a state convention, first to be held 
by the South Dakota League of Women Voters. 


HE Kappa Kappa Kappa sorority at its annual state con- 

vention, held at Indianapolis in April, unanimously adopted 
resolutions endorsing all suffrage work being carried forward in 
the state by the Woman’s Franchise League. 
endorsed the League of Women Voters. 


Hawaii Affiliates 

T HE Woman Suffrage organization of Hawaii is now a full- 

fledged member of the National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association. In a letter to Mrs. Frank J. Shuler, Corres- 
ponding Secretary of the National Association, Mrs. T. J. King, 
as Corresponding Secretary of the Hawaii suffragists, expresses 
her pleasure at becoming a branch of the National Association. 
Suffrage is a live topic in Hawaii and rapid developments may be 
expected. ' 


The resolution also 
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Youth and Reconstruction—The Civil Service 


So also has 


EEPING up the standard of the Civil Service Bureau is 

everybody’s business. It is necessary that the state should 
have a clean, well-ventilated system of housekeeping as that a 
home should have open windows and pure food. 

Civil Service has not been established long in the United 
States—comparatively speaking—and there is always someone at 
work trying to take the joy out of it by sliding an undermining 
provision into the laws under which it works. It is as hard for 
a politician to give up the old “spoils” system of handing out 
fat jobs to the people who are likely to vote for him as it is for 
a camel to go through the eye of a needle. Every so often, a 
new effort is made to amputate the camel’s hump or excavate 
the needle’s eye. And each effort leaves an untidy mess behind 
it for the vacuum cleaner of the next generation. 

Therefore the business of maintaining good civil service stan- 
dards belongs in great part to the boys and girls just stepping 
down from the platforms where they spoke valedictories and re- 
ceived applause only last week. The world seemed to have noth- 
ing to hand them then but bouquets. But by to-morrow it will 
turn over to these unsuspecting youngsters a junk heap of greedy 
laws 

One of the laws that belongs especially to youth to untangle, 
because it is likely to trip up the generation next ahead, is the 
one allowing veteran preference in the Civil Service. 

It sounds as if it belonged to grandpapa and grandmama, and 
it looks as kindly as a Red Cross nurse. It seems so pleasant, 
indeed, that it has been welcomed all over the country, slapped 
on the back and called a jolly good fellow. But there is one set 
of men—mostly very young men—who aren’t fooled even a little 
bit by this good-natured foxy-grandpa legislation which wanted 
to adopt them as step-children. These were the men of the 
American Legion in St. Louis at the caucus of whose Committee 
on Resolutions a veteran preference resolution was voted down. 
They are the youngest veterans, but they seem to know a gold 
brick when they see it. 


MONG the men delegated to this conference of the American 

Legion were some who had gained the Congressional Medal 
for conspicuous gallantry under fire; but these men did not want 
a measure which is both anti-patriotic and anti-American in that 
it establishes soldiers as a privileged class, gaining advancement 
by protective legislation instead of by merit. 

In the American Legion are incn who gave up good financial 
posts to serve their country. But neither did these seek veteran 
preference. Fitness for the task was one of the greaz lessons 
taught these men by the war. Therefore none of them was will- 
ing to sponsor a law which may automatically, and at any t‘me, 
put into important posts men less well fitted for their work than 
are those under their control. Stich a method gees against all 
soldier instincts and all camp training. It also goes against the 
youth of to-day, which is not out for special privilege, but for 
social reconstruction. 

That the youth of the land, bent on progress, is opposed to 
such reactionary legislation is shown further by the fact that 
the Young Republican Club of New York has lined up against 


veteran preference legislation in the Empire State. 
the Young Women’s Christian Association and the Federation 
of Churches—that vanguard of religious workers, who are unde- 
nominationally for social betterment. 


ETERAN preference in Civil Service is nothing new; but it 
has recently become more entrenched in several of the ten 
states whose laws control employment in their state governments. 
During the last Congress, the federal government also passed such 
a measure, which slipped through Congress as a rider (Section 6) 
to the Census Bill and provides “that hereafter in making ap- 
pointments to clerical and other positions in executive and inde- 
pendent governmental establishments, preference shall be given 
to honorably discharged soldiers, sailors, or marines, and the 
widows of such, if they are qualified to hold such positions.” 

Massachusetts has committed itself to a law giving absolute 
preference to veteran soldiers in all Civil Service examinations. 

Ohio is considering a bill which is even more discriminatory, 
because it provides that a soldier or Red Cross nurse who served 
in any one of America’s three wars may, “by filing a certificate 
of service and honorable discharge with the State Civil Service 
Commission, be appointed to any position for which an appoint- 
ing officer may deem the applicant qualified.” 

Illinois and Wisconsin, and California have passed similar pref- 
erence laws. Colorado and Connecticut have a gentleman’s agtee- 
ment that war veterans shall be first in the hearts of the Civil 
Service Commissioners. 

Civil War veterans have been easily first in obtaining civil 
service posts ever since the service existed. Not by merit, nor 
yet by skill—for which the civil service was established—but by 
G. A. R. priority have questions of promotion often been estab- 
lished. 


HE question of veteran preference is now before New York 
state in what is known as the Martin-Baumes bill, which 
passed the last Legislature in face of massed opposition of the 
Civil Service Reform Association and, at least, a score of other 
organizations, state and national. As the New York bill was first 
passed it permitted preference in civil service posts only to soldiers 
and sailors of the Civil War and the Spanish War or in the In- 
surrection in the Philippines prior to July 4, 1902. It was not 
sufficiently up to date, even in 1917, to include men who would 
soon come back as veterans of the World War. 

The bill came before the New York Legislature again in 1919. 
It was introduced in the Assembly by Mr. Martin, referred to 
the Judiciary Committee, reported out and passed. 

Up to this time, even as late as 1919, the World War veterans 
continue to have been overlooked. In fact, by the original terms 
of the bill the newest veterans of all were almost in the position 
of women, before whom veterans of all wars must be preferred. 

The bill was introduced in the Senate by Senator Baumes, last 
year, left in the Judiciary Committee for some time and finally 
amended by Senator Baumes himself to cover the men in the 
World War. It has now passed both houses in its amended 
form, but will come up for action again in the Legislatures ‘of 
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Youth and Reconstruction—The Civil Service 


1921, when it will be referred to the people as a Constitutional 
Amendment to be voted on at the polls. 

The Martin-Baumes bill, even amended to include soldiers of 
the present generation, has arrayed against it a formidable host 
of organizations, who see in its passage a body blow to efficiency 
in civil service. As advocates of better administration of child 
welfare, Workmen’s compensation, factory and food inspection, 
fire prevention and other public matters, the following associa- 
tions lined up against it in the New York state fight: New York 
Child Labor Organization; National Child Labor Committee, 
New York City Child Welfare Committee; New York Milk Com- 
mittee; Public Health Committee of the Academy of Medicine; 
Citizens’ Union; New York State Conference of Mayors; the 
Brooklyn Park and Playground Association; the Young Repub- 
lican Club; the Federation of Churches. 

In its ruthless discrimination against women, even the women 
who had carried on war industries during the absence of men at 
the front, the following women were solid in their opposition to 
the bill: The Civil Service Committee, Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; New York State League of Women Voters; Women’s 
Trade Union League; State League of Women Workers; Wom- 
en’s City Club; New York and New Jersey Section of Women’s 
Department of National Federation ; Women’s Municipal League ; 
National, City and State Consumers’ League; Young Women’s 
Christian Associations. 


FEW years ago a position as special educational expert in a 

big municipal institution was held by a woman. It was a post 
that never would have existed but for her. She had created it 
by her unusual ability in seeing what her city needed. Her read- 
iness to respond to public needs had made those needs articu- 
late. The work required not only the degree of knowledge she 
had attained, but a certain sort of personal qualification she pos- 
sessed. It was also one public position where her sex was an 
asset. She had to deal almost entirely with women teachers. 
She knew the field. She also knew its problems. 

But to hold this post under a regular appointment and a full 
salary she must pass a civil service examination. To do so meant 
to open the position to all comers, and submit it to the veteran 
preference provisions in her state. Any Civil War veteran who 
could squeak through the examination, even if he had no per- 
sonal fitness for the task, would have had priority over her in 
a public contest—a situation which so imperilled the usefulness 
of the position that its possibilities remain, after several years, 
still undeveloped. 

On the basis of the Martin-Baumes bill in New York, the bill 
now under consideration in Ohio, and those recently passed in 
other states, women will stand no chance at all of any civil ser- 
vice posts or promotions, it is said, for forty years to come. 

Under the new federal law, there is no hope that women, ex- 
cept soldiers’ widows, will be able to win any new position at all. 

It is right to take care of the wife of the man who died for 
his country, but it is ridiculous to find no other way of taking 
care of her than by appointing her over the head of a fitter 


candidate. 


Women have been forging ahead with special success as pro- 
bation and parole officers, child hygiene examiners and inspectors 
in all sorts of social work. But all of the feminine skill accumu- 
lated in these departments of life during the past generation 
might as well be chucked into the waste-basket, if the veteran 


preference law prevails. 


7 ET, in the last analysis, it is not women, it is society itself 
which will suffer most. The effect of veteran preference on 
the police and fire departments would set the seasoned policeman 
or fireman behind the rawest recruit, who happened to have spent 
a few months in a training camp. It would discriminate against 
the men and women who made the munitions that saved the day 
in France or Gallipoli or Siberia or on the Italian border, in 
favor of the man who never got nearer to the front than a Florida 
camp. 

It shoots up the whole civilian service; 
women, and it lays a weight grievous to be borne on the sons 
and daughters of men who were wounded in the service of de- 
mocracy. Fifteen years from now there will scarcely be one 
veteran under 35. Middle-aged men will then have first choice, 
even in the hard tasks which demand the hearts and lungs of 
youth. 

Reconstruction after the world war demands more devotion 
to the merit system for appointees—not less. Standards need to 
be raised, not lowered. The United States is up against the 
hardest tests of its existence, and hundreds and thousands of 
young men, who cared nothing for public questions two years ago, 


now know what it means for this country to have its hat in the 
It is such men 


it absolutely bars out 


international ring and compete with all the world. 
who refused to vote for veteran preference in St. Louis. 

This discriminatory measure is not wanted by the civil service 
employees; it is not wanted by women. It is not wanted by the 
younger veterans who know the value of expertness. If youth 
and progress, women and the younger soldiers have no use for 
this measure, who then are for it? 


66 HE advocates of veteran preference, making use of the 

noble enthusiasm of the people over their returning 
heroes, are engaged in a campaign which is chiefly useful to poli- 
ticians anxious to capture soldier votes,” says Good Government, 
the monthly organ of the Civil Service Reform League, “ and 
which if successful will serve the spoilsmen and discredit the 
merit by preserving its name while destroying its spirit.” 

Too much cannot be done for American soldiers, but it would 
certainly prove an ill turn to men who fought for democracy to 
undermine its efficiency in the country they fought to save. 

These are some of the reasons why the veteran preference bill 
is a question for very young men and very young women. It is 
a goblin that will catch them, if they don’t watch out. 


HE program of the French Federation of Women’s Trade 
Unions includes a demand for a minimum weekly rest of 


forty-eight consecutive hours. This is a pioneer demand and a 


privilege now enjoyed probably by no workers except teachers. 
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Women in Industry 


pes for the improvement of the working conditions of 

women throughout the world were considered at the seventh 
biennial convention of the Women’s Trade Union League held 
in Philadelphia this month. More than one hundred women 
labor leaders of international prominence attended the sessions 
of the convention, which were presided over by Mrs. Raymond 
Robbins of Chicago, the national president. 

One of the most important works of the convention was the 
adoption of a platform which is to guide the League in its future 
work for the betterment of women workers. Included in this 
platform, besides the endorsement of the Federal Suffrage Amend- 
ment, were recommendations for the formation of a committee 
of working women to consider international relationships, the 
calling of an international conference of women workers to be 
held in Washington in October, and the organization of an educa- 
tional department of the National Women’s Trade Union League 
to train women for employment on the same terms as men. 

The women’s congress is to be called by the National Women’s 
Trade Union League of America, and the British and French 
trade union women have already pledged their co-operation. 
Women labor leaders from all over the world are expected to 
attend this congress, the purpose of which is to voice the women’s 
demands for equal representation in the policy-making councils 
of the international labor bureaus, and for adequate provision for 
dealing with the special problems of women workers in all coun- 
tries. 

The convention put itself on record as renewing its demands 
for equal pay for equal work by women and men and the proper 
rating of women’s work according to skill; for right of choice of 
occupation and equal opportunity for women in industry; for 
adequate representation of women in the policy-making bodies of 
the Government, the American Federation of Labor, national and 
international unions and all other agencies that deal with working 
conditions and standards of life; for the maximum forty-four 
hour week ; a minimum wage law guaranteeing to all women an 
adequate living wage; a federal tax upon employes whose record 
shows a labor turnover in excess of a given percentage; for the 
establishment of educational councils in local leagues in labor 
unions and the organization of classes for the teaching of the 
principles of industrial democracy and trade unionism; for aboli- 
tion of the tipping system; for health insurance legislation, for 
public ownership of public utilities with workers’ control, for 
scientific taxation of land values, for a federal Department of 
Education as provided in the Smith-Towner bill and a campaign 
to overcome illiteracy; for revision of the federal civil service 
law to provide equal opportunity and equal rights for women in 
public service; for the Nolan minimum wage bill for Government 
employees and a civil service retirement law; for repeal of 
veteran preference legislation, which is declared to be subversive 
of the merit system and discriminatory against women, for the 
permanence and expansion of the Woman-in-industry Service of 
the U. S. Department of Labor, the Working Conditions Service, 
and the Federal Employment Service. The convention also called 
upon the Department of Labor to study seasonal occupations in 
nation-wide distribution, and to make definite recommendations 
within a given period, for the control’of seasonal unemployment. 

The problems of domestic workers were dealt with in a resolu- 
tion pledging the League to use its utmost efforts to standardize 
the conditions of domestic service, and to organize the domestic 
workers. At the same time the convention went on record in 
protest against the public attitude which classes the work of the 
housewife and homekeeper as not a “ gainful occupation ” under 


the Census classification. The League demands recognition of 
wives and mothers who do their own work at home as fellow- 
workers in industry. 

The League adopted the principle of proportional representa- 
tion for its own elections, and put the plan into immediate effect. 
The officers elected for the ensuing two years are Mrs. Raymond 
Robins, president, Rose Schneiderman of New York, vice-pres- 
ident, Emma Steghagen of Chicago, secretary-treasurer. The 
executive board members are Agnes Nestor and Elizabeth Christ- 
man of the Glove-Workers, Chicago; Julia O’Connor, of the 
Telephone Operators, and Mabel Gillespie, of the Office Workers, 
Boston; Hilda Svenson, of the Commercial Telegraphers, and Jo 
Coffin, of the Printers, New York; Pauline Newman, of the 
Waistmakers, Philadelphia; Sarah Green, of the Waitresses, 
Kansas City. 


Bars Up on the Referendum 


“oe Supreme Court of Oregon has given a jolt to the as- 

sumption that ratification by a state Legislature of a 
Federal Constitutional amendment is not final in those states 
where legislative acts are subject under state requirements, to a 
popular referendum. Oregon is the pioneer referendum state. 
Yet its highest court holds unanimously that the exclusive power 
of the Legislature to approve constitutional amendments sub- 
mitted by Congress has not been impaired by the introduction of 
the referendum system. 

“ This decision follows analogies established by earlier interpre- 
tations. It has been held that the language and intent of the 
Federal Constitution must prevail over any attempted additional 
qualifications set up by the states. The qualifications of Senators 
in Congress are fixed in the Constitution. Some states have 
sought to amplify them. The Maryland constitution, for instance, 
once provided that one Senator should be elected from the East- 
ern Shore counties and the other from the Western Shore coun- 
ties. But the United States Senate refused to recognize this 
restriction when a test case came up. 

“The Federal Constitution prescribes that amendments to it 
shall be ratified by the state legislatures. In ratifying, the Legis- 
latures are presumed to act in a somewhat different capacity 
from that in which they act when they pass state laws. In those 
states in which the Governor has a legislative veto Federal Con- 
stitutional amendments are not submitted to him. The entire 
law-making machinery is not invoked—only the part of it repre- 
sented by the Legislature. Similarly, amendments submitted by 
the two houses of Congress do not go to the President for signa- 
ture. They take effect when passed. 

“The Oregon Supreme Court sustained the refusal of the Sec- 
retary of State to accept a petition asking for a referendum on the 
Legislature’s action in approving the prohibition amendment. 
The court therefore apparently accepts the view that the language 
of the section of the Federal Constitution regulating the ratifica- 
tion of amendments is explicit and conclusive, and that it vests 
power of ratification in the Legislature alone. This is in line 
with common sense. It combats the sophisticated theory that 
when the Constitution said ‘ Legislature’ it meant to include in 
that term any and every organ within a state which might here- 


after acquire a share of direct legislative power.” 
—N. Y. Tribune. 





“To tell a woman that she shall have equal pay, whenever she 
is allowed to do a man’s work, is a mockery if at the same time 
the doors of all the upper rooms in the house of industry are 
closed against her.”—-EguaL Pay AND THE FAMILY. 
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Women for Health Boards 


T a recent meeting of women in England, it was urged that 
4 2% a special consultative council of women should be added to 
the Ministry of Health, and that women should be adequately 
represented on all other councils. The meeting further asked 
that the higher appointments made in connection with the new 
Ministry should be fairly apportioned between men and women. 

Mrs. Millicent Garrett Fawcett, who presided, said that the 
demand was justified because women were brought nearer to the 
elemental conditions of life, while to a large extent they had acted 
as pioneers in matters of social improvement. 

Mrs. H. B. Irving said that the appalling state of public health 
was largely due to the fact that women had been unable to 
put forward their point of view, owing to their hopeless minority 
on public bodies. The suffragists’ telegraphic address, ‘“ Voice- 
less, London,” she thought, admirably described them. 

Viscountess Rhondda said that they pressed for women in 
the new Ministry because it was vital. Women throughout the 
country would really act as retailers of health, while the Ministry 
would be in the position of the wholesaler. 

The adoption of the nation-wide suffrage amendment in the 
United States will soon be followed by the sweeping away of 
local restrictions upon women’s usefulness in this line. In many 
states including some not usually classed as progressive, women 
are already eligible to nealth boards, and are doing good service 
there. 


A. 3. 3. 


Women Doctors Needed 


HE conditions that call for the sending of the American 

Women’s Hospitals to Serbia are graphically set forth in 
a letter just received from Miss Harriet L. Leete, a Red Cross 
nurse now stationed at Palanka. She says: 

“TI can never paint for you the picture I found here when I 
came to visit the nurses, who were here with a dispensary, work 
room, home-visiting and relief work. I visited the hospital, and 
such tragic conditions I never saw before, and never expect to 
see again. 

“Sick men lying on the floor, all around the room, nothing 
under them except sometimes a bit of straw, the room reeking 
with disgusting odors. In the hallways we met men tottering 
along, and throughout the entire building one was forced to walk 
through hallways which were nearly as disgusting with their 
odors as were the wards. 

“The kitchen was hopeless. We learned that the suppers 
oftentimes were not given out till 9 o’clock, and that undoubtedly 
means that many men had no supper at all. Many things are 
too tragic even to write about. 

“Typhus fever, tuberculosis, pneumonia and other diseases 
were all mixed in together, with no nursing. One doctor was 
doing his best, but he was the only doctor for the entire district 
of 100,000 people. I do not know how many miles he has to 
cover, and all by foot or in a cart. He was simply powerless to 
do all, although he worked early and late. 

“One ward has beds, but not mattresses, and all the patients 
were sleeping with their uniforms on. I went back to Belgrade 
as soon as possible and asked to come here to Palanka with all 
the supplies I could get. 

“T have three nurses with me. We have cleaned up six wards 
and an operating room. We found 297 patients here with only 
6 so-called beds. We brought from Belgrade 218 beds, and have 
made mattress covers, which have been filled with straw; have 
made sheets and pillows, also filled with straw. 


“We aim to do three things: To clean the hospital and get 
a sufficient number of beds; to train some one to care for the 
patients, and to leave a group of Serbs to keep the place, and 
to arrange the hospital so that one wing can be used for the 
civilians. 

“If we can finish the organization so that the advantages 
gained will be of permanent value, the long month up here will 
be more than well spent. I shall never forget the faces of the 
first patients we put in beds. Their grateful ‘ Dobra’ and their 
wistful ‘ Sister’ will always ring in my ears. 

“TI am perfectly well, and most glad to be here. How long I 
stay depends upon the amount of help and of supplies we can 
get. At present we can not get even straw enough to fill the 
mattresses. 

‘Faithfully yours, 
: “ HARRIET L. LEETE.” 

Contributions may be sent to American Women’s Hospitals, 
Old Colony Trust Co., Bay State Branch, Boston. 


Holyoke’s Children 


UBILATION meetings over the passage of the Suffrage 
Amendment through Congress are being held in every 
direction. At one such meeting, lately assembled in Springfield, 
Mass., Mrs. Minnie Dwight of Holyoke mentioned other causes 
of rejoicing. 

Holyoke has just established a Child Welfare 
regular part of its city government, like the fire department or 
It is said to be the first industrial city to take such 
It will 


3Joard as a 


the police. 
action. The board consists of six men and three women. 
continue the milk station for babies which has been maintained 
in Holyoke as war work. Nearly one-third of all the babies born 
in Holyoke during the past year have been fed at this milk station, 
and, out of the hundreds of babies thus fed, not one has died! 

The women of Holyoke are going to continue also their suc- 
cessful canning kitchen. “ We sent an agent through Connecticut 
and Long Island,” said Mrs. Dwight, “ and we found that the ten 
canning kitchens established during the war were all to be given 
up, even the big one at Greenwich, Conn., and all their equipment 
was for sale. We believe that these public services should be 
continued.” She added that it was women trained in the suffrage 
movement and exercised in war work who would now inevitably 
be called upon to lead in serving their country in these peace-time 


activities. 


A Persistent Canard 


HE story about the nationalization of women continues to 
r go the rounds of the press, although it is now known that 
no such “ decree” has ever been issued by any official group in 
Russia. 

The paper in England which originally started this report, the 
New Age, has since published a full retraction, and has expressed 
editorially its regret for having sent out the misstatement. Cath- 
erine Breshkovsky personally assured me that there was no truth 
in it, that the Russian women would never have stood it, and that, 
as a matter of fact, women have more freedom in Russia now 
than they ever had before. Both the New Age and Madame 
Breshkovsky are strongly opposed to the Bolsheviki. 

The alleged “ decree’ was a brutal and disgusting joke, origi- 
nating with irresponsible individuals, and taken up eagerly by a 
foreign press greedy of sensation and careless as to accuracy. 


A. 3. B. 
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HON. JAMES 
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PARLIAMEN- 
TARIAN 
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of the 
WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE 
COMMITTEE 
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OCCASION 
of the 
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HE passage of the Federal Suffrage Amendment by the 

Senate, which served to galvanize into activity the great 
army of suffragists which has been waiting for the’ formal 
launching of the ratification campaigns, was followed by many 
formal and informal celebrations of the victory which has 
crowned the fifty year campaign for the submission of the Fed- 
eral Suffrage Amendment to the states. From one end of the 
country to the other, the various state branches of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association, and their loyal friends, 
have been dividing their time between celebrations of the history- 
making event and in getting under way their campaigns to ob- 
tain the approval of the Amendment by the states. 

Governors, senators, congressmen, state and city officials, 
and leaders in practically every walk of life have joined hands 
with the suffragists in celebrating the passage of the Amend- 
ment. In a number of states the governors have taken the 
initiative in bringing about the ratification of the Suffrage 
Amendment, and have signified their willingness to call special 
sessions of the Legislature to hasten the final adoption of the 
Amendment. This is the celebration of celebrations from the 
suffrage view point. 

No amendment to the Federal Constitution has been received 
with greater acclaim than the proposed nineteenth amendment. 
Scarcely had the word of its passage by the Senate been flashed 
over the wires to all parts of the country before the governors 
and Legislatures of a number of states were engaged in a keen 
rivalry to be the first to ratify the Amendment. Illinois, Wis- 
consin and Michigan celebrated victory with victory. It was 
an exciting race which these three states ran for the honor of 
being first in the ratification campaign. All three victories were 
acclaimed in one day, with Illinois having the honor of heading 
the list, and Wisconsin and Michigan following closely. 

Owing to an error in the certified copy of the Amendment sent 
by the Secretary of State to Illinois, it was necessary for that 
state to go through the form of re-ratifying, thus giving Wiscon- 
sin precedence, as the State which first formally filled all ratifica- 
tion requirements. To Michigan falls the honor of being the first 
state to ratify unanimously. 


We Celebrate 


ICHIGAN preceded its celebration in the Legislature by a 
brilliant demonstration on Saturday, June 7th. An official 
stamp was given this celebration by Mayor Couzens of Detroit, the 
staunch friend of suffrage who issued a formal proclamation 
setting aside the evening of Saturday as a time of rejoicing 
for the victory won by the women, urging all women of the 
city to join in the celebration at Liberty Forum. This is be- 
lieved to be the first time in the history of the United States 
that a public official has issued a proclamation designating a 
time when the citizens should gather to celebrate woman's 
victory. The Mayor’s proclamation follows: 

“This is your great victory and it appears most proper that 
its momentousness be celebrated at that place where all De- 
troiters, men and women, for months have pledged themselves 
to the cause of democracy—the Liberty Forum in Cadillac 
Square. 

“The coming of woman’s suffrage is but another proof of 
America’s progressive, democratic spirit which is bound to elim- 
inate certain inequalities in our ante-bellum civilization and en- 
gender the higher citizenship from which the modern-day Ameri- 
canism must receive its greatest strength. 

“Tn the universality of its extension of woman’s suffrage 
America is again leading the world, and I know that you women, 
in turn, will be largely instrumental in retaining that proud 
leadership for us. 

“T wish, in my official capacity, to urge that, the women of 
Detroit gather at the Forum Saturday evening, in the greatest 
possible numbers that this great day may be appropriately ob- 
served. 

“ At the same time I wish to extend my most sincere con- 
gratulations to the women of Detroit and Michigan, who now 
lack only the necessary ratification of the Susan B. Anthony 
amendment before they add to their city and state franchises 
that of the United States of America.” 

Mrs. Wilber Brotherton, President of the Michigan League 
of Women Voters, was chairman of the day. Mrs. George L. 
Grimes had charge of the groups from the various women’s or- 
ganizations all over the city who 
took part in the pageant. Mrs. 
Mary E. Timmony had charge of 
the Ladies of the Maccabees, Mrs. 
J. W. Whittemore had charge of 
arrangements and publicity. Miss 
Margaret Whittemore was chair- 
man of speakers, Mrs. C. P. Cas- 
well mobilized the women’s bene- 
fit society and Mrs. William J. 
Black had charge of securing 
bands and choruses. 


HE Massachusetts suffragists 

felt they had a double reason 

for celebrating—the passage of 
the Federal Amendment and the 
fact that Mrs. Maud Wood Park, 
who led the battle at Washington, 
is one of their number. Mrs. Park 
made a flying visit to Boston that 
she might take part in the cele- 
bration planned by the Boston 
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We Celebrate 


Equal Suffrage Association. The affair took place at Tre- 
mont Theater and among the speakers were Albert P. Langtry, 
secretary of the Commonwealth, William H. Nealey, president 
of the American Federation of Labor, and Hon. Joseph Conry, 
Former Congressman Samuel L. Powers presided. 
“ Ratification 


of Boston. 
Mrs. Park said in the course of her address: 
by the Massachusetts Legislature will be an act of vindication 
of those men and women who fought so gallantly against all 
opposition and who have written history by this victory. Unless 
ratification is realized, our boys will have fought the war for 
democracy in vain.” 

Miss Alice Stone Blackwell took the platform, receiving an 
ovation as she came forward, and read a resolution calling upon 
the General Assembly of Massachusetts “to vote for the ratifi- 
cation at the earliest possible moment, and thus to place our 
good old Bay State where we wish always to see her, at the 
head of the procession for freedom.” This resolution was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm and unanimously endorsed by an audience 
that filled the theater. 


HE Minnesota Woman Suffrage Association anticipated the 
favorable vote in the Senate and planned a “ whopping big 
celebration,” the big feature being an automobile parade, in which 
representatives of every woman’s organization in the city and 
the men’s political organizations took part, the gaily decorated 
automobiles coming from Minneapolis and St. Paul, the two 
lines meeting in front of the Capitol. It was a wonderful demon- 
stration of the universal appeal of suffrage. There were women 
representing all avenues of activity; there were Girl Scouts and 
groups of Camp Fire Girls—in fact, everything that could add to 
the jollification of the event. Mrs. Augustus L. Searle, of Minne- 
apolis, was in charge of the celebration. 


TATE and city did all possible to pay its homage to the women 

of Minnesota. When the procession had passed into the 
Capitol a program of addresses took place in the rotunda. For 
the State of Minnesota, Governor Burnquist made the opening 


address. Following him came President 
ih Marion Leroy Burton of the University of 
SENATOR Minnesota, Senator Oley Sageng of Dayton, 
JAMES E. Mrs. Olsen of Cloquit and Professor Maria 
WATSON Sanford. Mrs. Andreas Ueland, President of 


the Minnesota State Suffrage Association did 
not make an address but in response to the 
insistent applause was compelled to come for- 


OF INDIANA, 
EFFECTIVE 


CHAIRMAN comp 
ob the ward to receive an ovation from the assembled 

; . suffragists. Mrs. C. P. Noyes of Minneapolis 
WOMAN read resolutions which were unanimously 
SUFFRAGE adopted. One asked that the state Legis- 
COMMITTEE lature of Minnesota call a special session for 
of the the ratification of the Federal Suffrage 
SENATE, Amendment. The second was a resolution of 
pie the thanks from Minnesota to the members of 
OCCASION Congress who supported the Amendment at 

Washington. 

# a In the course of his remarks Governor 
PASSAGE Burnquist said: “ What seems strange today 
of the and will seem strange in days to come is the 


AMENDMENT fact that the women have been compelled to 


MAYOR 
COUZENS, 
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DETROIT 
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PROCLAMA- 
TION 
to 
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PASSAGE 
of the 
AMEND- 
MENT 
be 
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FAR 
and 
WIDE 
in 


MICHIGAN 





make such a struggle to secure those governmental rights to 
which they are as much entitled as the men.” 

President Burton discussing politics as a human issue said: 
“T am interested in woman suffrage as a human issue. For seven 
years I was president of one of the largest women’s colleges of the 
country and I have watched and studied the progress of women 
from all angles and for half a century. Their achievements in the 
past generation have been remarkable. There has been a complete 
revolution not only in the capacity of women but in the estimation 
given them in all spheres of life.” 

Senator Sageng was confident that enough special sessions 
would be called with the regular sessions to ratify the Suffrage 
“When the Amendment is presented to 
he declared, “ it will be unanimously 


Amendment this year. 
the Minnesota Legislature,” 
passed in a few seconds.” 
Everything was favorable to a glorious celebration but the 
weather. A drizzling rain had set in, but as the press of Minne- 
apolis said, the suffragists were in fine feather, rain or no rain. 


T. LOUIS suffragists took official, public and joyful notice of 

the passage of the Federal Amendment on June roth. Al- 
though the promoters of the celebration had but twenty-four hours 
in which to prepare, an automobile parade was arranged, the cars 
being suitably decorated, and the parade ending in a meeting, 
which attracted several thousand persons. Led by Mrs. George 
Gellhorn, state chairman, and Mrs. Fred L. English, chairman of 
the St. Louis Equal Suffrage League, the women descended on 
the Municipal Building and in triumph carried off Mayor Kiel and 
President Aloe of the Board of Aldermen to head the parade. 
The Jubilee Parade found its members increased by the addition 
of sympathetic men and women who wanted to take part in the 
celebration. Arriving at the Federal Building, Mrs. Frederick 
Blaine-Clarke introduced Mayor Kiel who made an address. Mrs. 
Walter McNab Miller, former state president, and Mrs. Gellhorn 
were other speakers. Charles M. Hay closed the speaking pro- 
gram with a brilliant speech to the mothers of Missouri. 
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HE Minnesota  suffragists . 

staged a joyful celebration C 

in honor of the passage of the b 

Federal Suffrage Amendment in ‘. 

the Senate. Mrs. Augustus L. A 


Searle, of Minneapolis, who was 


in charge of the affair, enlisted 
women representatives of all the 





women’s organizations of Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul for the cele- 
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bration. Festivities started with 





an automobile parade which had 
as its objective the state capitol 
where Governor Burnquist and 


men and women of prominence 


—~ > eh TO RY 


addressed the gathering. It was 
due in a large measure to the in- 
genuity and resourcefulness of 


Mrs. Searle that the affair was a 








brilliant success. 


Let your mirror HE Woman Suffrage Party of Louisiana, led by Mrs. Lydia 

Wickliffe Holmes held a jubilation celebration following the 

frame a lovely face passage of the Amendment. Among the speakers were Marshall 

Ballard, Mrs. Adolph Roquet, Mrs. J. M. Ferguson, Mr. Sam 

5: Montgomery, Mrs. Joseph Devereux, Martin Manion, Mrs. 

ERHAPS no other texture is as beautiful as the Holmes, Mrs. L. B. Elliott, L. C. Dupel, Mrs. L. Lamance, Miss 
human skin at its best. Florence Huberwald and Wilbert Black. 








And this fine satin-texture, which is within the . . 
: EWS of the passage of the Amendment reached Tennessee 


during the state suffrage convention. All business was sus- 
pended. The women cheered and shouted, waved their hand- 
kerchiefs, and in every way possible showed their enthusiasm. 
For five minutes or longer there was continued jubilation. 


reach of nearly everyone, is promoted largely by the 
use of a pure soap. 


“Mellowed together” of purest materials for the 
particular care of skins, Fairy Soap cleanses per- 
fectly—and rinses off completely. It leaves no soapy 





deposit behind in the tiny pores to coarsen them and i \DE ISLAND was holding its fifty-first annual convention 
spoil the fine skin-texture. No soap remains on the at Providence when the news came over the wire to say 
tender outer skin after rinsing, to cause it to feel that the Senate had passed the Amendment. Tumult reigned 
645 99 “cc » 8 . . . e ° 

tight” or “dry. and convention business was side-tracked for a time. 

Of course, be sure to use Fairy Soap in your bath 
ae aaa ; hag NDIANA suffragists were on tiptoe awaiting the announce- 

or healthy skins and fine complexions always go , . : ¢ 
together ment of the vote in the Senate, and hardly had the flash of the } 

victory gone over the wires than the Franchise Leagues in two 


hundred and fifty towns set about preparations for celebrating. 
Terre Haute had a big demonstration. There was an automo- 

bile parade, headed by a band and the police department, the | 
parade ending its march at the courthouse, where an outdoor 
meeting was held. Mayor Hunter, Miss Helen Benbridge, state 
president of the Franchise League, and other well-known men 
and women spoke. Mrs. B. B. White, president of the Terre 
Haute League, presided. Moving pictures were taken of the 
celebration. A similar celebration was held in Marion the same 
night and on Saturday Brazil and Peru had their jollification. 








Geek FAIRBANK conrany 





 greppeeegge suffragists were unable to confine their joy 
to a one day celebration, so they set aside this entire week 
for the festivities. As Indianapolis is the capital city the cele- 
bration took on a state significance. Throughout the week the 
Franchise League received one-half of the proceeds from the 


FOR TOILET— FOR BATH special programs at the Alhambra theater. Other special feat- 
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ures of the celebration included a Pioneer Day, when the grand- 
daughter of Mrs. Zerelda Wallace, mother of Lew Wallace and 
one of Indiana’s pioneer suffragists, received the pioneers. Mrs. 
James P. Goodrich, wife of the governor, and Mrs. George 
Jewett assisted. Two days were set aside as calling days. 
Gowned in white and carrying yellow parasols, the League mem- 
bers called on the city and county officials the first day; on the 
second day the business men of the city were similarly honored. 
A Men’s Day and a day in honor of the states that have ratified 


rounded out the week. 


INCINNATI suffragists paid tribute to the part the 
National Republican Party played in the passage of the 
Federal Amendment at a victory luncheon and picnic held at the 
Zoo following the passage of the Amendment. The Zoo’s largest 
elephant, “ Will,” was a guest of honor. A number of unique 
features marked the affair in addition to the honors which were 
paid the elephant, emblem of the Republican Party. Mrs. Frank 
Gorman was chairman of the committee in charge. There was a 
program of speeches arranged by Miss Edith Peck. 


Women’s Independence Day 


HE first day of July will be an important one in the annals 

of Rhode Island’s history. It is Rhode Island’s Woman's 
Independence Day and elaborate preparations are going forward 
for its state-wide observance. On that day the women will be 
entitled to register for the first time in preparation for their first 
presidential vote. A large commitee of women, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. James W. Algeo, Chairman of the Rhode Island 
Women’s Citizenship Committee, are conducting a campaign to 
bring out a record registration among all the different groups of 
women. 

At nine o'clock in the morning the towns and cities of the state 
there will be a friendly, but exciting contest for the opportunity 
of being the first to register. Providence has arranged twenty- 
five slips of paper which will contain the lucky numbers. These 
will be distributed to the women assembled at the City Hall and 
will determine the order in which the first twenty-five women 
will register. During the morning the women’s orchestra will 
give a program and this will be followed by a pageant typifying 
woman’s freedom. Mayor Joseph H. Gainer will extend an offi- 
cial welcome. 

Mrs. George F. Rooke, President of the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union will speak for a “saloonless nation,” as it is 
expected the war-time prohibition will go into effect on that date. 

Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer will speak on behalf of the nation 
and Mr. Thomas W. Bicknell, as Uncle Sam, will confer his 
blessing on the new electorate. Mrs. Frederick P. Bagley, Chair- 
man of the Americanization Committee of the National Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association will give the principal address 
on good citizenship. Mrs. Charles Tiffany, of New York City, 
Chairman of the Women’s Democratic Committee of New York 
State, will make an address. Mrs. Charles Sumner Bird, Mrs. 
George Perkins and Mrs. Anna Tillinghast will be guests of 
honor. Dr. Marion Horton and Mrs. Lillian Olzendam have 
been invited to represent Vermont suffragists. 

Throughout the day, under the direction of Mrs. Thomas 
Hadley, refreshments will be served at tables arranged in front 
of the City Hall and suffrage novelties will be distributed. There 
will be patriotic buttons and fans bearing the legend “I want to 
speak for myself at the polls.” In the evening there will be a 


dinner. 
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Rat—Rat—Rat——Rat—Rat—Rat - 1-fy! 


Some Salient Facts 


HE Federal Suffrage Amendment having 

passed both Houses of Congress by the 
necessary two-thirds majority, will become a 
part of the Federal Constitution when ratified by 
the Legislatures of three-fourths of the sev- 
eral states. 

No time limit was fixed and therefore final 
ratification is inevitable. 

The Federal Secretary of State will forward 
the amendment to the Governors of the sev- 
eral states and the Governors will in turn 
transmit it to the Legislatures of their respec- 
tive states. The Amendment has already left 
Washington for states now in session. 

The Governor of a state may withhold the 
amendment for a short time. 

He may accompany the amendment by a 
special message to the Legislature. 


HE amendment as passed by the two 

Houses of the state Legislature must be 
identical to the dot of an “i” with the one 
passed by Congress and must be the same in the 
two Houses. The amendment must go from the 
House which first passes it to the other House. 
In the case of the federal prohibition amend- 
ment a mistake in the procedure in one state 
compelled its Legislature to pass the resolution 
the second time. Illinois has had to re-ratify 
the Federal Suffrage Amendment because of 
an error in the certified copy sent to its Legisla- 
ture by the federal secretary. 


HEN ratified, a certificate announcing 

this fact is signed by the President of 
the State Senate and the Speaker of the House 
and is then sent to the Governor who certifies to 
the ratification and forwards it to the Federal 
Secretary of State, the President of the United 
States and to the President of the United 
States Senate and the Speaker of the United 
States House of Representatives. 

The Secretary of State of the United States 
certifies publicly when the amendment has been 
ratified by the necessary number of states. The 
promulgation must come immediately after the 
thirty-sixth state has ratified. 

As the amendment has no time limit, any 
state whose Legislature votes the amendment 
down may take it up at another session and 
vote favorably upon it. 

In this connection Mrs. James W. Wadsworth, 
president of the National Association Opposed 
to Woman Suffrage, has been quoted in the 
public press as saying: “In view of the fact 
that there is no time limit placed on the rati- 
fication of the suffrage amendment, it seems 
to me that it would be entirely useless to make 


Is Now Our Cry 
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any further fight against suffrage.” We are 
delighted to be able to agree with Mrs. Wads- 


worth for once. 


66 WF there had been a time limit placed on 

the ratification of the amendment by the 
States,” continues Mrs. Wadsworth, “I believe 
that the fight would have been continued, but 
with the passage of the amendment without 
any such limit on it the use for national action 
is ended and we shall probably not continue a 
struggle that would last indefinitely.” 

Isn’t that sensible! 

When the Federal Suffrage Amendment has 
been ratified by the necessary three-fourths of 
the Legislatures, it becomes part of the United 
States Constitution and supersedes the provi- 
sions of all state constitutions, election laws, 
etc. The word “male” in the state constitu- 
tion does not matter. It need not be removed. 

No legislative action in any state is neces- 
sary to ensure to women their vote. The 
Board of Elections is, in all states, instructed 
to prepare ballots for voters, places and equip- 


ment for registration and election. 


HE State Government enforces the pro- 

visions of the Federal Suffrage Amend- 
ment. There is no provision for Federal en- 
forcement, except in the improbable event that 
some state will violate the amendment. In that 
case, Congress must pass legislation looking 
to the enforcement of the law. 

The Federal Suffrage Amendment does not 
interfere in any sense with the qualifications 
now fixed or those that may be fixed by the 
state, with the exception that it removes sex 


as a qualification for the vote. 
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Quick Work in Illinois 


UNE 10th, one hour and four minutes be- 

fore Wisconsin, the Illinois Legislature 
that led in 1913 by making Illinois the first 
state east of the Mississippi to give presiden- 
tial and municipal suffrage to its women, again 
marked time for the nation by being the first 
state to ratify the Federal Suffrage Amend- 
ment. The vote in the House stood 135 for 
to 3 against, and the vote in the Senate was 
unanimous. 

The work of securing ratification was under 
the management of Mrs. Grace Wilbur Trout, 
State President of the Illinois Equal Suffrage 
Association, and Mrs. J. W. McGraw, Legisla- 
tive and Congressional Chairman of the same 
organization. They had made all arrangements 
and had everything ready for quick action the 
moment news came from Washington. 

The change in sentiment since 1913 was il- 
lustrated by the fact that many of the Legis- 
lators were anxious to introduce the ratifica- 
tion resolution. However, it was decided by 
the women that the man chosen for this honor 
in both the Senate and the House must be a 
man who had voted for the Suffrage Bill in 
1913. They wished to honor the men who 
stood for suffrage in the days when it required 
moral courage to do so, and before the nation, 
as well as the world, had so generally endorsed 
the principle of equal suffrage. Honorable 
Richard J. Barr introduced the measure in the 
Senate and Honorable Randolph Boyd in the 


House. 


RS. TROUT and Mrs. McGraw were in- 

vited by the Governor and by the Sec- 
retary of State into their respective offices, to 
be present when the Federal Suffrage Amend- 
ment Ratification papers that were to be for- 
warded to Washington were signed. Governor 
Lowden presented the pen with which he signed 
his name; and the Secretary of State, Louis L. 
Emmerson, did likewise, to Mrs. Trout for the 
Illinois Equal Suffrage Association. These pens 
will be prized and preserved at the State Head- 
quarters in Chicago. 

There was a slight difference in the text of 
the certified copy that was sent by the Secre- 
tary of State to the Governor of Illinois and 
that of the original joint resolution that had 
been passed by Congress. Governor Lowden 
very promptly had a telegram sent to the Sec- 
retary of State at Washington asking for rec- 
tification, if any error had been made. Mrs. 
Trout also sent a telegram to the National Suf- 


frage Headquarters in Washington. As a re- 
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sult the corrected certified copy was immedi- 
ately forwarded and the necessary steps were 
taken to make the records correct. 

It was a source of deep regret to the women 
of Illinois that Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, who 
was ill in Springfield at the time, was unable 
to be present in the Legislature when the rati- 
fication of the Suffrage Amendment took place. 
A resolution was introduced by Representative 
Wm. H. Milley expressing sympathy for her, 


because of her illness and also the wish that 


“The ratification was passed with only two 


dissenting votes in the House, messaged to 
the Senate and went through there with only 
one dissenting vote. I am enclosing a fac- 


simile of the statement made by the one man 
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she might have honored them with her pres- Suffrage to Women 
Resolved by the Senate and House of 
|| Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled (two- 
| thirds of each House concurring therein), 
That the following article is proposed 

as an amendment to the Constitution, 
which shall be valid to all intents and 
| purposes as part of the Constitution 
| when ratified by the Legislatures of 
| three-fourths of the several states. 


ence on this great and historical occasion. 


Wisconsin’s Race 


ROM Mrs. Ben Hooper, the able legislative 
chairman of the Wisconsin Suffrage Asso- 


ciation, comes the following lively tale of Wis- 

. “ARTICLE 

_ “Section 1. The right of citizens of the 

| 61 nited States to vote shall not be denied 

| or abridged by the United States or by any 
state on account of sex. j 

“Sec. 2. Congress shall have power, 

an . Re a this article by appropriate |; 

—_ | legislation.” 
MRS. BEN HOOPER ee 


consin’s friendly neck-and-neck race to beat 
Illinois to ratification: 

“As soon as the telegram reached me that 
the United States Senate had passed the Fed- 
eral Suffrage Amendment I left Madison to 


When I reached there, 





secure the ratification. 
of course the Amendment had not arrived but 
from Mrs. Park that it had been 
mailed. The day I arrived in Madison, our 
Legislature adjourned for a Soldiers’ Cele- 
bration in Milwaukee the next day, and, to my 
Tuesday 





History of Amendment 


in the Senate who voted against the ratifica- 


He cbjected to giving the reporter a 


I heard 


First introduced in the Senate, January 10, 


tion. 
1878, by Senator A. A. Sargent, of California. 


statement of why he voted against ratification 
REPORTED FROM COMMITTEE: 


In the Senate: 


1878, Adverse majority. 
1882, Favorable majority, adverse minority. 


saying he feared that they would not quote 


disgust, adjourned until the next : : 
S sti him correctly, so he wrote it out and they 


morning so I came back home. Returned to 
Madison Monday morning and started work 


I knew, of 


printed the statement just as he had written it. 
ae See this issue of the WoMAN CITIZEN. || 1884, Favorable majority, adverse minority. 
on securing a quick ratincation. | 1886, Favorable majority, adverse minority. | 
1889, Favorable majority, adverse minority. 

— eds 5 : 1890, Without recommendation | 

66 HEN tthe ratification resolution had 1893, Favorable majority, adverse minority 
1896, Without recommendation. {| 


course it would not be a question of whether 
or not, they would ratify, but we wanted to 
ratify first. Had the wonderful help 

Secretary of State to see if it was not possible to 


and cooperation from our Secretary of State. 
get it to Washington ahead of Illinois, so as to | 


passed the Senate, I went back to the , 

1913, Favorable majority. 
1914, Favorable majority. } 
1916, Favorable majority. 


most 


1917, Unanimously. 


In the House: 

: _ 1883, Favorable majority. 
Ex-Senator 1884, 
1886, Adverse majority, 
1890, Favorable majority. 


The ratification went through the House first, 
as there was a question in the Senate about secure the honor of being first, and he said 
who was to have the honor of presenting the he thought so if we could have a special mes- 
The Illinois Legisla- 


take it to W ashington. Adverse majority, favorable minority 


James, who has fought and bled for suffrage 


resolution to that body. senger 


ture convened an hour earlier than did Wis- 


favorable minority’ } 


consin. Of course we were very anxious to for many years, came down to Madison to be 1894, Adverse majority. 
have the ratification pass as quickly as pos- there when the ratification was passed and the S14, Without sssommondation. 
- 1916, Without recommendation. 


Secretary of would 1917, Sept. 24, Woman Suffrage Committee 
‘reated, yes 181, no 107. 


; ee y ‘ashing 2 ake ; : 5 
He be willing to go to Washington and take the 1917, Dec. 15, Reported from Judiciary 
extended Committee without recommendation. 


State and I thought he 


sible so as to get in ahead of Illinois. 


“One of our old enemies started to talk. 
ratification. I hunted him up and 


to him the invitation, which he accepted with 


cnew absol r the > co do nothing bu 
knew absolutely that he could do nothing but 1918, Jan. 3, Reported favorably from House 


hinder a little, but he wanted to “take a fall” Suffrage Committee. 


out of the Socialists, as they always stand for very 


pleasure. He said he considered it a 
great honor to take that ratification to Wash- 


He had come to Madison just for the 


VoTep Upon: 


referendum, and he knew they were going to 
In the House: 


vote for the ratification. He only succeeded in ington. Seauary 12. 1015 si , 
: | January 12, 1915: veas 174, nays 20 378 
getting eight votes for his referendum but day, went out and bought clothing, sent word || voting). 
: ° ; . ’ . . January 10, 1918: yeas 274, nays 136 (410 
also he succeeded in taking up a half-hour’s home about his business "and was ready to voting) Victory! 
: < : . aa May 21, 1919: yeas 304, nays 89 (393 
thee leave on the first train. The Secretary of State a a ae ee oe ae ve 
We sometimes ask to be delivered from  sccured his appointment from the Governor ers 
In the Senate: 


° P ‘5 1} 
and in a short time he was on his way to || 


our friends and I surely wanted to be that 
z ; ‘ January 25, 1887: yeas 16, nays 34 (50 vot- 
morning. Washington. ing). 
“As soon as his bill had been killed, a He is the father of Miss Ada James, one of || March 19, 1914: yeas 35, nays 34 (69 voting). 
Pye ; | October 1, 1918: yeas, including pairs, 62; 
young man got up and began explaining to the women who has in past years worked hard- nays 34. 
: i February 10, 1919: yeas, ine r pairs, 63; 
er and given more according to her means ae 330° yeas, including pairs, 63; 


the House why we did not need a referendum 
‘and explained one-half hour, I knowing all of 
the time that Illinois was having an oppor- 


June 4, 1919: yeas, including pairs, 66; nays 30 


than almost any other woman in the state. 
Victory! 











“ After Wisconsin had ratified, the next thing - 


(Continued on page 100) 








tunity to get in ahead. 
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was to secure the repeal of the referendum. 

“Early in the present year, when it was not 
certain Congress would enact the amendment, 
the Wisconsin state Legislature enacted a law 
amending the election laws. Under that amend- 
ment one provision was that a referendum vote 
should be taken in 1920 on the question of equal 
suffrage. Now ‘that the congressional action 
has been taken, the referendum vote ‘will not be 
necessary. There are some states in which the 
Legislature will not meet before the spring of 
1921. 
fication of the thirty-six states necessary to 


So it may be impossible to get the rati- 


complete the law. 

“The repeal of the referendum was therefore 
passed by the Wisconsin Senate on June 10 by 
a unanimous vote and by the House, on June 
18 by 55 to 13.” 


Honors to Michigan 


Reported for THE WOMAN CITIZEN by a Brother 
Suffragist in Michigan. 


HE willingness of one man to lay aside his 
pride and forego the honor of introducing 
an epoch-making resolution §n his branch of the 
Legislature, enabled Michigan to be the third 
state to ratify the Amendment. Carl Young, 
member of the House of Representatives from 


Muskegon, and President of the Michigan 
State Federation of Labor was the man. 
Michigan was thoroughly fired with the 


spirit of the times. Her Legislature was con- 
vened in special session when the Nineteenth 
Amendment was referred to the several states 
for ratification. Immediately both houses be- 
gan to race for the honor of writing into their 
own records the credit for the initiation of 
the ratification. 

Mr. Young had twice been to the Governor 
of the state, with a request for the privilege 
of introducing the Suffrage Resolution into 
the House. But when the certified copy of 
the Amendment was received from Washing- 
ton the Governor turned it over to the Senate. 
The best Mr. Young could do was to get a 
copy of the certified copy. 

So it happened that the matter was referred 
simultaneously to both branches of the Legis- 
lature. The Senate, by a unanimous vote, and 
without debate passed the resolution at 4:15 
The 


House passed it unanimously and without de- 


on the afternoon of Tuesday, June 10. 


bate a few minutes later. 


The problem now was for the House to get 


the Senate to pass the resolution which they 





Those Opposed 
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A photograph of the statement written by Senator Herman 
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“1. I and my 


Wife agree on 
point 1. A hous 
Wife belong’ to 
home near her 


o 4. @ 


children and _ to 


. open public 
Politic. 

“2 ond. it is 
only for the city 
Women in larger 
cities that want 
to vote and to yet 
the controll of the 
Country vote toa 
Elect State Of- 
ficers and Presi- 
dent of the U. 8. 
because a Country 
Women wont not 
go to Vote they 
have all they awant 
oe ~ to ae oore 

. of their children 
hw fbb & House Work gar- 
den and etc 

“3 th a Danger 
that the men will 
not go to the poles 
if the Womcu get 
4. Elected to any 
state Legislature. 
Danger 
will be that some 
hair pulling will 
going on if there 
will be Women 
Elected in_ the 
State Legislature 
they will be worse 
as the Attorneys 
at present.” 











Bilgrien, Iron Ridge, as his 


reasons for voting against ratification of the Federal Suffrage Amendment in the Wisconsin 
Legislature. This was drawn from him by a reporter for The Wisconsin State Journal. 


had just voted upon. The Senate, on the other 
hand, was just as firmly resolved that the 
House should adopt their resolution as the con- 
current one. The House messenger, with the 
House resolution, left immediately for the Sen 
ate chamber, but on his way he passed th 
Senate messenger bound, on a similar errand, 
The two 


livered simultaneously, but both bodies, stub- 


to the House. resolutions were de- 
bornly bent on having their own way, referred 
the resolutions to committees. 
The 


branches seemed willing 


Both 


to sacrifice the ratifi- 


Legislature was deadlocked. 
cation to the whims of legislative vanity. The 
Senate, at least, had the courage of its con- 
victions. It ‘adjourned, leaving the House to 
face the wrath of public opinion in case it 
failed to take any positive action upon the 


matter. 


R. YOUNG, when he learned how things 
ei stood, “ The 
dirty skunks, they have double-crossed me.” 
House 
Arkansas. 


of the five women interested in the ratification 


was heard to remark, 


Meantime the was being addressed 


by the Governor of One or two 
of the amendment, who were present in the 
Capitol at the time, talked to Mr. Young dur- 
ing this short respite. In that time he agreed 
to lay aside his personal prejudices and let 
the Senate records carry the credit for father- 


ing the ratification. 

So, at the conclusion of the address by the 
Arkansas executive, the House was moved to 
which had referred the 


reconsider its vote 


Senate’s resolution to committee. The motion 
was passed. It was followed immediately by 
the adoption of the Senate resolution, and the 
state of Michigan had made its contribution to 
the enfranchisement of American women.* 


F. F. M. 


Ratificationin Michigan 
HE circumstances under which the state 
of Michigan ratified the Federal Suffrage 

unique in the history of 


Amendment were 


dealings with woman 


At 4 P. M. on June 10th 
3y 4.15 both Houses 


Legislatures—in their 
suffrage at any rate. 

the Legislature convened. 
resolutions 


had adopted their respective ap- 


proving the Amendment. 
The writer, with several friends, arrived in 
the House gallery just as the session began. 


About ten visitors were occupying scattered 


seats. Hardly any women were among them. 
Most of the Representatives’ place§ were filled. 
The weather being hot and humid, many of 
the members appeared in shirt sleeves. Some 


were sitting with their feet on top of the desks. 





* [Only four or five women were present as Michi- 
gan’s Legislature distinguished itself. The choice was 
to vote at once without the women or defer it. The 
legislators wisely decided on voting at once.—EbD.} 
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Several were engrossed in newspapers to the 
In spite of 
quiet that 


exclusion of all other business. 
such informalities the 
reigned in the chamber lent a touch of dignity 


unwonted 


to the proceedings. 

The first matter to be presented for consid- 
eration in the Governor’s message was the rati- 
fication of the suffrage amendment. It was 
read in calm dispassionate tones—just as if it 
weren't of the greatest importance to at least 
six persons in the gallery who were hanging 
over the rail in a tense effort not to lose a sin- 
gle word that might be said. At the end of 
the reading a member of the House stood up 
at attention and moved the momentous resolu- 
tion ratifying the amendment. With amazing 
swiftness the rules that would have postponed 
consideration of the question until the next day 
were suspended and the resolution was adopted 


by unanimous vote. 


bigs suddenness with which the amendment 
carried quite took away our breaths, but we 
instantaneously burst into applause. The repre- 
sentatives had apparently had no idea that any 
suffragists were watching them, for they looked 
up at the gallery in obvious surprise. As soon 
as they realized what it was all about they 
courteously joined in the applause. And then 
they turned their attention to the next business 
of the House. 

Thereupon we adjourned to the Senate 
chamber, where we learned that similar speedy 
work had put the amendment through, again 
by unanimous vote. Rarely indeed has any 
legislative body ever conducted such important 
public business with greater dispatch than the 
Michigan Legislature in doing its bit to make 
equal suffrage the law of the land. And it is 
no mean cause for local pride that Michigan, 
third state to ratify the amendment, was the 
first to do so unanimously, among the large and 
choice field of candidates for the honor. 


Lansing, Michigan. Miriam NOLL. 


Congratulations 


T its held in 
New York, in June the Ontario County 


convention Canandaigua, 
League of Women Voters passed the following 
resolution: 

Resolved: That the Ontario County League 
of Women Voters in Convention assembled, 
congratulates our National Leader, Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, upon the passage of the Fede- 
ral Suffrage Amendment and does heartily en- 
dorse and pledge to support the program of 
work outlined for the “ National League of 
Women Voters,” at the St. Louis Convention. 

Mr. H. Sage Valentine, State Auditor of 
Ohio, has written Mrs. Catt a letter which it 
is a great pleasure to reproduce below: 

“Tt is wonderful to be the successful leader 
who directed into juncture two mighty streams 


of human culture: The hard intolerant cast of 
sacrosanct tradition, which from the beginning 
of civilization has laid upon woman the heavier 
burden and deprived her of an equal right, 
and the broad intimate communion of the holy 
fellowship always claimed by her masculine 
children. It is splendid to be lost in such a 
flood of progress or to be thrilled with the 
consciousness of a victory over such stubborn, 
arrogant, disdainful philosophy as would bru- 
tally deny to women her equal-participation in 
the affairs of a world which she alone has 
made inhabitable. 

“Despite the severe test that must come in 
new estate, as 


the fervid functioning of her 


she participates equally in the grave responsi- 


bilities, as well as the unparalleled advantages 





of this new age, she may be depended upon 


to meet the occasion with unprecedented effi- 


ciency, strength and flexibility of character, 


and her refining influence will exterminate 


from politics the moral dross of indolence and 


frenzied zeal 


ith 


self-indulgence, as with eager, 
she fights for a rational atmosphere in which 
to educate her children. 

“Your magnificent leadership needs no words 
of praise; it stands alone among the great 
achievements of civilization; your place is se- 
cure in the hearts of your fellow citizens and 
your work a part of your nation’s history, but 
may I wish you every success, until the last 
stronghold of masculine egotism has yielded to 
the purifying logic of America’s truest citizen 
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E were quite surprised to 

learn the other day that one 
of our women clients did not real- 
ize that we could relieve her of all 
clerical burdens in connection with 
her holdings of securities. We are 
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New York City’s Cake 


HERE was wild rejoicing throughout 

New York when the Legislature ratified 
the Federal Suffrage Amendment by unani- 
mous vote. The League of Women Voters of 
New York City arranged a surprise celebration 
for their leader, Miss Mary Garrett Hay, upon 
her return from Albany, where she had been in 
the interest of ratification. 

A huge ratification cake adorned with six 
candles, each representing a state that has al- 
ready ratified, and a ratification bouquet, bear- 
ing the slogan “Congratulations to the ‘boss’ 
on the winning of the suffrage fight in New 
York State” were on Miss Hay’s desk. Tele- 
grams and letters of congratulation covered 
the desk. One of the first acts of the celebra- 
tors was to send a telegram of thanks to Gov- 
ernor Smith in appreciation of his having called 
a special session of the New York Legislature 
to ratify the amendment. Then followed tele- 


grams to the legislators. 


It Did 

66 ISCONSIN will ratify,” says the 

Wisconsin State Journal, speaking 
editorially. “ This Legislature is free, at least, 
which is something that can not be said of 
all former sessions. For many years the 
brewers of Wisconsin were the political power 
in this state and the brewers of Wisconsin 
would not have allowed the ratification of the 
equal suffrage amendment. The Legislatures 
of the several states will ratify this amendment 
as rapidly as they convene; those still in ses- 
sion will ratify before they adjourn. The 
battle for equal suffrage is won.” 

“Woodrow Wilson’s congratulations to Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt, president of the Nation- 
al American Woman Suffrage Association, re- 
veal the bigness of vision of that great leader 
of his party. We much prefer to accept the 
viewpoint of the President on the suffrage 
question than that of Senator Swanson, for in- 
Virginia. 


tance.”—Journal, Richmond, 
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How the Drys Did It 


I] ERE is the order in which the first forty 


states ratified the federal prohibition 
amendment in one year beginning in January 


1918, and ending in January, 1919: 


MISSISSIPPI—Jan. 9, 1918. 
VIRGINIA—Jan. 10, 1918. 

KEN TUCKY—Jan. 14, 1918. 
SOUTH CAROLINA~—Jan. 23, 1918. 
NORTH DAKOTA~—Jan. 25, 1918. 
MARYLAND—Feb. 13, 1918. 
MONTANA—Feb, 19, 1918. 
TEXAS—March 4, 1918. 
DELAWARE—March 18, 1918. 
SOUTH DAKOTA—March 20, 1918. 
MASSACHUSETTS—April 2, 1918. 
ARIZONA—May 24, 1918. 
GEORGIA—June 26, 1918. 
LOUISIANA—Aug. 8, 1918. 
FLORIDA—Nov. 27, 1918. 
MICHIGAN—Jan. 2, 1919. 
OHIO—Jan. 7, 1919. 
OKLAHOMA—Jan. 7, 1919. 
IDAHO—Jan. 8, 1919. 
MAINE~—Jan. 8, 1919. 

WEST VIRGINIA—Jan. 9, 1919. 
WASHINGTON~—Jan. 13, 1919. 
ALABAMA-—Jan. 14, 1919. 
ARKANSAS—Jan, 14, 1919. 
CALIFORNIA—Jan. 14, 1919. 
ILLINOIS—Jan. 14, 1919. 
INDIANA—Jan. 14, 1919. 
KANSAS—TJan. 14, 1919. 

NORTH CAROLINA-—Jan. 14, 1919. 
TENNESSEE—Jan. 14, 1919. 
COLORADO-—Jan. 15, 1919. 
IOWA—Jan, 15, 1919. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE-—Jan. 15, 1919. 
OREGON—Jan. 15, 1919. 
UTAH—Jan. 15, 1919. 
NEBRASKA—Jan. 16, 1919. 
MISSOURI—Jan. 16, 1919. 
WYOMING—Jan. 16, 1919. 
MINNESOTA—Jan, 17, 1919. 
WISCONSIN—Jan. 17, 1919. 


States Will Approve 


66 EDERAL suffrage will be approved by 

the states. The stumbling block hereto- 
fore has been Congress, not the Legislatures. 
The solid south will not be solid against suf- 
frage. Most of the southern states will grace- 
fully fall in line behind this great act of justice 


to the womanhood of America.”—Plain Dealer, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
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The Book Stall 


Simple Souls 


T is often said that all the stories ever writ- 


ten are only variants of some half dozen 


possible types, and John Hastings Turner’s 
Simple Souls (Charles Scribner’s Sons) is the 
old story of King Cophetua and the Beggar 
Maid, with a modern vocabulary. It must be 
owned that ‘he vocabulary of its heroine, Molly 
Shine of London, East End, upon whom sud- 
denly descended the noble rank of duchess, 
gave a jar at times to the haute monde into 
which she had happened with as much surprise 
to her noble lord as to herself. 

As Molly said in her unconscious Bermond- 
sey way, “Crikes, but I’m the hell of a duch- 
Molly had not 


taken the precaution to familiarize herself with 


ess.” This may sound as if 


the swank which, by rights, belongs to the up- 


per reaches of swelldom. 
And no more had she. But, it seems upon 


close research, that it doesn’t need as much 
preparation to be a duchess as to be a stenog- 
rapher, for example, or a trained nurse and 
not half so much as to be a cook. What easier 
job could a beggar-maid land after all than 
being a duke’s wife? Easier than making 
change over a counter, what? 

Of course a beggar-maid must have good 
looks to attract the attention of any Cophetua 
whatsoever, even such an utterly absent-mind- 


But Molly had 


beauty galore or else she would never have 


ed one as Lord Wynningham. 


landed between the covers of a novel. 

3esides all this, fate, who had always had 
a ducal coronet up its sleeve for Molly, had 
provided her with an ambition to rise above 
her family’s aitchless state. Therefore Molly 
was as sure of her aspirates as if she’d been 
And what 


duchess really need in these self-determining 


born in Mayfair. more does a 
days than a good head for a coronet and an 


ability to control her aitches? As to her 
Bermondsey taste in profanity, it doubtless soon 
became the latest fad in the peerage. 

This impossible tale of an abstracted peer 
park 
The 


peer was far too simple-minded to patronize 


picked up casually as it were, off a 


bench, has two things to commend it. 
his bride either because of her class or her 
sex. Therefore the reader gathers no grudge 
against him as the tale bumps along toward its 
unlikely end. 

Also the book does not once mention the 


war, 


It is sentimental to a degree in spots, but at 
least its sentimentality is different from that 
dealt out this last four years. It is even a little 
funny in spots. 

3ecause Mr. Turner presents no problems 
and harrows up no deep emotions, one finds 
oneself feeling very friendly indeed toward him 
and toward his little rough-house duchess and 


his ridiculous duke. 


Without the Walls 
F{ERE is always noble thought in Katrina 
Trask’s books. 


tist’s vision for the carrying points of a good 


She has also the drama- 


play. Her new reading-play, Without the Walls 
(The Macmillan Company) is from this last 
point the most effective piece of work she has 
ever done. There is a fine technique also in the 
balancing of the two tragedies carried on “ with- 


out the walls”—the stoning of the wife of 


Jahidiel, the Pharisce and the crucifixion of 
Christ. oth 


Both suffered from blind mob fury and tradi- 


victims were denied fair trial. 
tional stupidity. 

Mrs. Trask’s play is, like Charles Rann Ken- 
nedy’s, The Terrible Meek, a dramatization of 
Like Mr. Kennedy she 


maintains her artistry by keeping the physical 


the death of Christ. 
side of tragedy in the background and reflecting 
its meaning only through reactions upon the wit- 
nesses. It is the only endurable method. 
Unconsciously or subconsciously this play 
makes a tremendous appeal for women—and to 


women. The reflected picture of Rachel, driven 


Julia Ward 
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out by the venom of her self-righteous hushand 
and given over to a stone-hurling mob, without 
trial, without a chance to prove her innocenc« 
or extenuate her guilt, is a symbol of the long 


cruel story of woman’s suffering under the 


double standard of morals. Men with sins of 


their own have been free to cast stones 


Women, with every extenuation of love and 
suffering, have been free to receive stones, never 
to hurl them back, never to speak for themselves 
There was no spokesman for them until the 
other victim “ without the walls,” the Nazarene, 
stooped and wrote upon the ground, “Let him 
that is without sin among you cast the first 


stone.” This was the first unfurling of a single 


standard of morals. 


In her subtle inter-weaving of the incidents 


upon each other, without forcing the issue o1 


loading her play down with preaching, Mrs 


Trask has 


There is a very nice 


done a piece of work which will 


adjustmer 1 0 


M. O. W 


endure. 


values to be found in it 
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Democratization of Schools 


N indication of the increasing unrest among 

















o teachers at their condition in respect to 
work and wages is the fact that the American 
Federation of Teachers, affiliated the 
American Federation of Labor, reports that it 
the rate of 


with 


is giving out a new charter at 


every other day to organizations of public 


school teachers. Democratization of the schools 
and free speech are among the demands of these 
organizations. 

The 
schools is thus expressed by Charles B. Still- 
man, presigent of the American Federation of 
Teachers: “ Boards of Education have no pro- 
They should be 


demand for democratization of the 


prietary right to the schools. 
proud to consider themselves, with the teach- 
ers, fellow servants of the public. Therefore, 
we demand a voice in the government of the 


(1) 


school boards, (2) 


schools. Through representation on the 
through teachers’ councils 
in every school, consisting of chosen represen- 
tatives of the teachers who shall be consulted 
by the authorities on all questions affecting 
teachers or pupils, and (3) the election of school 
boards by popular vote. And we demand, in 
behalf of the children of this land, free discus- 
sion of public questions in the class room. It 
is impossible to make good citizens without dis- 


cussing the problems of citizenship.” 


Desert Rural Schools 
LTHOUGH only 200 teachers are said to 
be needed to fill the Detroit 

schools, 2000 applications are on file in the 
office of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 


ranks in 


tion, which shows the alarming exodus of rural 


school teachers to the city. 
The Superintendent, Oliver G. 


Frederick, is quoted as saying that in some of 


Assistant 


the smaller towns the school boards have been 
obliged to resort to the civil courts to hold rural 
teachers to their contracts. 

About 300 teachers in the high and common 
schools of Butte, Montana, have been granted an 


increase of wages from $50 to $100 per year. 


A Million Leave School 

66 ACH year,” says the Children’s Year 

Leaflet No. 10, “an army of over a mil- 
lion children of fourteen and sixteen marches out 
of the schools of the country to become wage- 
earners.” The leaflet attempts to suggest a method 
of advising children in the schools of an occu- 
pation and supervising the working child. It 
believes that the agency by which children 
could be prevented from entering unsuitable or 


When writing 





their 


blind alley employments and by which 
well being in industry could be looked after 
most suitably is the public educational system. 
The first aim, the Leaflet holds, should be to 
encourage children to stay in school longer, 
and, if necessary, to supply scholarships to make 
this possible. Continuation classes taken out of 
the employer’s time are urged as part of the 
follow-up work for those children who are 
unable or unwilling to prolong their regular 


schooling. 


A Modern Health Crusade 
HE National Tuberculosis Association has 
three million children enlisted as knights 
in a modern Health Crusade. After a certain 
number of weeks of performing certain simple 


health and cleanliness duties, the children, 
whose: ages range from six to sixteen, reach 
through successive titles the rank of knight 


banneret. The schedule to be lived up to is: 


1. I washed my hands before each meal to- 
day. 
2. I washed not only my 


and neck and I cleaned my finger-nails today. 


face but my ears 


3. I tried today to keep fingers, pencils and 
everything that might be unclean out of my 
mouth and nose. 


4. I 


meal and before going to bed, and drank no 


drank a glass of water before each 
tea, coffee nor other injurious drinks today. 

5. I brushed my teeth thoroughly in the 
morning and in the evening today. 

6. I took ten or more slow deep breaths of 
fresh air today. 

7. I played outdoors or with windows open 
more than thirty minutes today. 


8. I was in bed ten hours or more last 


night and kept my windows open. 
9. I and 


straight, to eat slowly and to attend to toilet 


tried today to sit up stand up 
and each need of my body at its regular time. 

10. I took a full bath on each day of the 
that CE): 


week is checked 


Back to the School 
N the Back-to-the-School Drive Owen R. 
Lovejoy is quoted to the effect that a Back- 
to-the-School-Pull is also needed: “The fact 
says Mr. Lovejoy, “that the typical school 
does not hold the interest and allegiance of its 


pupils. We 
saying that it is all the children’s fault, thereby 


is,” 


grown-ups defend ourselves by 
putting the blame on somebody smaller than 
we are, which in this instance is an unintelli- 
gent as well as cowardly thing to do. To 


accuse children of a lack of interest in school 





is to accuse ourselves. If we made the school 
seem real and practical to the children it would 
hold them, and certainly the school ought at 


least to seem real and practical.” 


Farm Motors School 
OUR women will graduate from the Kansas 
Agricultural College this from its 
School. The 


opened but two years, but during that time 


year 


Farm Motors course has been 


women have been eager to take advantage of 
its practical teaching in the farm tractors and 


farm power plants. The outlook is for from 


twenty to thirty women to take short courses 


during the early summer. It is said that there 


are several hundred women in Kansas who 


drive tractors on farms and that a tractor man 


ufacturer trained 185 last year to use their 


one brand of machine. 








Landscape Architecture 
A VOCATION FOR WOMEN 


Many graduates of the Lowthorpe School of 
Landscape Architecture at Groton, Mass., are earn- 
ing more than a livelihood in the profession they 
have learned at the school. Landscape Architec- 
ture is delightful work for a woman. The Low- 
thorpe School teaches the profession in all its 
branches, giving special instruction in Horticulture 
and Planting Design. 

Its location at Groton, one of New England’s 
most charming villages, affords an unusual oppor- 
tunity for the study of a number of beautiful 
estates. Course: two and three years. Fall term 
begins Sept. 17, 1919. 

For particulars and catalogue address 


Miss AMY L. COGSWELL, Principal 
Groton, Mass. 
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| KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY | 
TRAINING SCHOOL 

Affiliated with New York University. | 

Faculty of wide experience. Special sub- | 

| 

| 

| 


jects taught by University Professors. 
Practice Kindergartens. Students Resi- 
dence. School opens Sept. 29th. Mid-year 
class enters Feb. 2nd. Address, MIss 
HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS, Principal, New 
York University, Washington Square, New 


York City. 

















2107 S Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

A boarding school for girls. High School 
and College Preparatory Courses, Two years 
of College Work. Special courses: The Arts, 
Journalism, Short Story Writing, Business 
and Secretarial Training, Kindergarten Nor- 


i her Institute 


mal Training, Domestic Science, Parliamen- 
tary Law. 
MRS. NANETTE B. PAUL, LL.B., 
President 














| SECRETARIAL 
| | SUMMER SCHOOL 
| 
| 





Accounting, 


Shorthand (Pitman or Gregg 
Day and Evening 


| 
| 
| | A SCHOOL WORTH SEEING | 
| Merchants & Bankers’ Business School | 


Madison Ave. at 58th St., N. Y. C. 
S. C. ESTEY, Director. 
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Stylish Stouts 


/ I ‘HE ticket chopper had a bunch of lilies- 
of-the-valley in her lap, at which she 


vlanced from time to time as she chopped. 

fhe woman of comfort hadn't been having 

very comfortable time all day, and she felt 

sudden relief of the tension in the muscles 
of her face as she caught the wafted breath of 
hose fair things. Indeed, she found herself 
miling. Fancy a hurried commuter and a fe- 
male ticket-agent in a visored cap smiling into 
ach other’s eyes as they dropped and 
hopped! 

No one, no matter how prone to easy going, 
an be expected to put more than three minutes 
into contemplative loitering at the mouth of the 
tube. Those three minutes, however, extracted, 
like a sample of cheese, from the marching mo- 
ments, yielded six broad smiles, two relaxed 
expressions and a hurried comment, “ How 
lovely!” with its answer from the chopper, 
“Now, ain’t they?’ 
tions as equaling one smile, and the exchange of 


’ 


Counting two relaxa- 


felicitations as equal to two smiles, we get the 
grand total of nine smiles in three minutes, or 
three smiles per minute, equivalent to 180 smiles 
per hour, or 3,240 to an 18-hour day. Call it 


three thousand. 


DEAR S&. S.: 
AM not Stylish, but just a Plain Stout. And 
I cannot write with style,"but just a Plain 
Tale. Yet people confide in me, too. 

I sat in a cafeteria in Washington City, at 
the table with one of those clever, aged em- 
ployees, expert at one job, common in the Goy- 
ernment offices. 

“You know,” said she, “how many chil- 
dren hate their fathers?” 

“No, I don’t,” said I. ‘“ Did you hate yours?” 
“Ves,” said she, “and I hate his memory 
yet.” 

“ What did he do to you?” I asked. “ Did he 
drink? ” 

“Not at all,” said she; “he was a proper 
father. He supported us all, and wound up the 
clock, and whipped us when we were bad, ané 
taught us our next day’s lessons every evening. 
But we all hated him. When he rode off on his 
bay mare, who had a vicious temper, we chil- 
dren used to watch him trot down the lane and 
say to each other, ‘ The mare will throw father 
some day.’ We never said more than that, but, 
we all knew that we all meant, ‘I hope she'll 
throw him.’” 

“But what did he do?” I asked. “He must 
have done something dreadful.” 

“T think,” said the aged lady, “that I hated 
him most for making us put the cat out. At 
nine o’clock every night he said to one of the 
children, ‘Put the cat out,’ and to all the 
children, ‘Go to bed.’ I was so afraid that he 
would tell me to put the cat out that always 


at ten minutes before nine I crept out of the 


room. I never forgot, for I was certain that 


I should refuse if he bade me put out the cat, 
and that then Father would kill me. I used 
to watch the cat, always luxuriating on the 
warm rug, always apparently unconscious of her 
coming fate, and then | would leave the room, 
and | would heat Father’s voice, and the open 
ing and shutting of the door, and the expostu 
lation of the cat, and then Father’s voice again. 
And, on many a winter night I lay for what 
seemed to me many hours, listening to the wet 
sobs of the snow, the drive of cold rain, or 
the occasional dry crackle of the frost, and cry 
ing onto my pillow, softly, lest Father should 
hear. Yes, I think many children hate their 


fathers. I certainly hated mine.” 


VERYTHING in this story is true, except 
the surname. 

A handsome, well-dressed, elderly lady with 
an impressive manner sat conversing affably 
with her neighbor at the theatre. 

“T do hope they won’t succeed in rescinding 
the prohibition amendment,” said she. 

“T didn’t know you were a prohibitionist,” 
said her friend. 

“T am not,” said the handsome lady, “ or 
rather I was not. But my son and his wift 
named their child hastily, before his departure 
for the war. They gave him a good name 
enough. Dudley is a family surname. My 
grandmother was a Dudley. And the two 
names sound well together—Dudley Thwing 

“But they omitted a middle name, and you 
can readily see that the boy’s whole future 
f all forms of 


depends on the extermination « 


drunkenness.” 
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VESTOFF-SEROVA | 
RUSSIAN SCHOOL 
OF 


‘ 


CLASSIC DANCING 


26 East 46th Street New York City 
OPPOSITE RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL 
Telephone: Vanderbilt 2399 


Private lessons Classes = Normal Courses 
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Personal 
ISS ROSEMARY O'KEEFE is privi 
leged to wear the coat of arms of the 


French city of Langes, according to the Red 


Cross Bulletin. She served during the Verdun, 
St. Mihiel and Argonne offensives After the 
stirring days of the September drive when Bass 
Hospital No. 53 was often raided by German 
bombing planes, Miss O’Keefe and the other 
nurses and doctors of this unit were publicly 
presented with the white and gold insignia 
his little French city on the Marne 
be CLOTILDE MULON, who was a 
delegate from France to the recent Child 
Welfare Conference at Washington, is one of 
ten women given the status of medical major 


of the second rank in the French Army 


M RS. RICHARD E. EDWARDS was r 
cently elected a member of the school 
hoard of Peru, Indiana. Mrs. Edwards was 
ormerly president of the Indiana Woman's 


Franchise League and is a director of the Na 


tional Suffrage Association 








Be PARADISE OF WATERS” y 
CAMPXVEGA 


CHARLESTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 


AN ISLAND FOR BOYS 8 to 15 years. 
Fishing, hunting, swimming, sailing, tennis 
—outdoor theatricals—hikés, canoe trips, 
carpentry, tutoring. Four motor boats. One 
large central building and outdoor sleeping 
bungalows 

Twelve hours from New York City. 


MRS. HENRY WARD BEECHER 








24 E. 40th Street New York City 














| Children’s Playrooms | 
| 


Indoor and outdoor play | 
under skilled supervision. | 
For folder address | 

| 


Miss SARAH E. FISK, M. A., Director 
9 West 67th St., New York City 


Telephone, Columbus 4685 














IVAN TARASOFF 


Graduate of Imperial Russian School 


All Styles of Artistic Dancing 
Class and Private 
Normal Courses for Teachers 
Tuxedo Bldg., 637 Madison Ave. and 69th St 
Telephone Plaza 9239. 








MISS GILDNER 


| Norwood Ave. Elberon, N. J. 
P. O. Box 255 


| 
SUMMER SCHOOL | 
| 


Primary to college preparatory. Individual 
or class work. Students en pension. 


June to October 


611 West 111th St., New York City 
Cathedral 7060 | 











ROSETTA O’NEILL | 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Complete instruction for those aiming to be- 
come teachers. Arrangements made for 
private classes within a radius of four hours’ 
traveling distance of New York City. 


Classic—National DANCING 


Interpretive—Ballroom 
“To Miss O’ Neill | owe my success” —Mrs. Vernon Castile 
766 Madison Ave., New York Telephone Plaza 8692 

















| MISS CHAIRES’ OUT-DOOR 
| SCHOOL 


Normal Course 


SOUTHAMPTON, L. I. 
Kindergarten and Primary Educational 
principles applied to children’s outdoor 
activities. Address, 
746 Madison Avenue. 


New York City. 
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A WELCOME ¢ OUR 
WOMEN GUESTS 


Correspondence 
Is Home-Making Hazardous? 


To THE Epitor OF THE WOMAN CITIZEN: 
ope time ago statistics were compiled 
showing that all sorts of casualties were 











E shall be glad to have readers of the 
Woman Citizen who contemplate visiting 
New York refer to us for detailed information 
with regard to local hotels. 
The Woman Citizen Corporation. 








greatest among home-makers, or women living 











in the home. ’ 

~ convenient location, 
wate luxurious appointments, 
and savory cuisine make this 


Now come reports from New York hospitals 
that from 409 


broken-down housewives. 


THOUSAND ISLAND HOUSE 


fo to 60% of the patients were 











The first case I was inclined to resent, as 
this fact is true, though not palpable—that 
women in the full strength of their youth go 
into industry, then either breaking down or 
having at least their health impaired, they settle 
down in homes, after several years’ strenuous 
work, with the result that the home gets the 
credit for all sorts of stigma that it does not 
deserve. The case of the hospitals may well 
be true, for the amount of Red Cross work 
most housewives accomplished while continuing 
all their home industries was simply staggering 
—this with the unaccustomed demands of the 
high cost of living, which made us all burden 
bearers, as well as contrivers of budget exten- 
sion—was really enough to send us all to the 
hospital. 

In view of these facts, I was rather surprised 
to have you (the WomAN CitTIzEN) print an 
exculpatory letter from the meat packers who 
are, if anybody, certainly responsible for the 
said high cost. 

To the thoughtful observer, it strikes one 
as a little odd that these same meat packers 
who are making such a little bit of profit, need 
to explain just how it comes about? Honest 
people don’t have to search the papers and 
pick up all sorts of expression to which they 
take exception, and write these fulsome ex- 
planations. Mr. Wilson is one of the most ma- 
ligned men in the world. He pays no atten- 
tion to it; if he did we might think there was 


something wrong about his actions. The 
meat packers might take a lesson from him. 
“The lady doth protest too much!” 
ANNE B. STEWART. 


Seattle, Washington. 


The Vermont Toll Tax 

To THE Epitor oF THE WOMAN CITIZEN: 
DON’T know whether it is worth while to 
have a note—apropos of the story on the 
“Poll Tax in Vermont ”—to the effect that the 
Vermont tax is not a poll tax, but a tax on prop- 


erty, which strongly resembles—though it is 


ALEXANDRIA BAY, N. Y. 


an ideal hotel for women 


The Venice of America 


The most delightful and convenient 
location in the Thousand Islands. Fine 
fishing and motor boating. 


The starting point of all principal 
water sports. Finest auto roads from 
all points East or West. 


Booking office, Room 200, at 489 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y. Telephone Vanderbilt 
3410 until June 15th. 


WILLIAM H. WARBURTON 


Proprietor 








visiting New York 


 diotel Wolcott 


lst Street weE, fifth Avenue 











HOTEL McALPIN 


Broadway at 34th Street, New York 
An Entire Floor Reserved 
Exclusively for Women 
Hostess and Chaperon in Charge 
Shepping Guides Available 








NEW YORK’S 
Smartest Motor Resorts 
PELHAM HEATH INN 
Pelham Parkway and Eastchester Road 
and 
BLOSSOM HEATH INN 
Merrick Road, Lynbrook, Long Island 
Dancing Excellent Cuisine 
Under the Direction of 
H. J. anp J. A. SussKinp 














“ THE GOODY SHOP” 


C. TAKIS, Proprietor 


A place where business women 
enjoy daily their Lunches, 
Teas and Sodas. Located at 

14 East 23rd Street 851 Broadway 


5th Ave. at 29th Street 144 Fulton Street 
New York 


The Home of Pussy Willow Chocolates 




















not identical with—the slight property qualifi- 
cation required in some states for voting in 
certain local elections on measures involving 
money. It is the more like this because it is 
a condition, not of full, but of a certain type 
of partial suffrage. 

The dictionary definition of poll tax is “a 
tax on the person (poll-head) as such, as 
distinguished from a tax on property; a capi- 


tation (caput-head) tax.” 














HOTEL LE MARQUIS 


12 East 3ist P nang = New York 
(Four Doors from Fifth Avenue) 


Combines every convenience and home comfort, and 
commends itself to people of refinement wishing to live 
on American Plan and be within easy reach of social and 
dramatic centers. Especially adapted to ladies traveling 

ne. 


Room and bath $4.00 per day with meals, or $2.50 per 


day without meals 
Tilustrated Booklet gladly sent upon request. 


D. H. & W. J. ENOTT, 
JOHN P. TOLSON, Manager. 














The Hotel Patterson 


58 West 47th St. New York 
Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues 
Elegance Exclusiveness 
Room with Bath......... $2.50 and up 


Double Room with Bath.. 3.50 and up 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath....$5to$ 


Dining Room a la carte, serving the high- 
est grade foods at moderate prices. 
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Mrs. Henry Harrison Boswell 
OFFERS 
HER PRIVATE RESIDENCE 
ASA 
SUMMER HOME FOR 
DISCRIMINATING WOMEN 


344 West 84th Street New York beste 














The word is often used roughly to cover 
such small property taxes as 


New York City. 
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that in Vermont. 
M. S. B. 
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| 
Catching Up With the Women | 


“ Women’s Magazines ” are rushing forward to offer various programs of spe- 
cial features to show a new-come recognition of the new note for the woman of 


today. 
‘ THAT NOTE IS CITIZENSHIP 


The Woman Citizen has the great advantage of having begun with 


"THE WOMAN OF TODAY 


It does not have to catch up. It is up. 
Read the Woman Citizen in order to get citizenship preparation. 
The magazine which meets the new woman more than half way. 





A Weekly Chronicle of Progress 
$2.00 a Year—52 Issues 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 


171 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 

















OFFICIAL BOARD OF THE RUSH OF INTERNATIONAL 


| 
_ National American Woman ae | 
| Suffrage Association | 


‘ ’ 
| BRANCH OF THE INTERNATIONAL WOMAN SUFFRAGE ALLIANCE Scarcely a Ww eek passes that the cables don’t 
AND OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN flash news from Europe and elsewhere of 
| ee: Se See Oe some sweeping victory for full enfranchise- 
| 171 Madison Avenue, New York i wrt > 

ment here—or the granting of a limited suf- 


Honorary President, Dr. Anna Howard Shaw frage there 
g ; 


President, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt 


Ist Vice-President, Mrs. Stanley McCormick, Massachusetts = _ ais ; N . 
2nd Vice-President, Miss Mary Garrett Hay, New York The Towers of I rejudice are C rumbling. 
3rd Vice-President, Mrs. Guilford Dudley, Tennessee Read the Complete Storv in the 


sth Vice-President, Mrs. Raymond Brown, New York 
5th Vice-President, Mrs. Helen Gardener, Washington, D. C. 


Treasurer, Mrs. Henry Wade Rogers, Connecticut INTERNATIONAL WOMAN 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Frank J. Shuler, New York ee : 
Recording Secretary, Mrs. Halsey W. Wilson, New York SUFFRAGE NEWS 
Directors . 
Mrs. Charles H. Brooks, Kansas Published Monthly in London 
Mrs. J. C. Cantrill, Kentucky 
Mrs. Richard E. Edwards, Indiana ai “i. J 
Mrs. George Gellhorn, Missouri Ria Vaile Congen: Shee 
— Somer tthe ts York I enclose $1.00 for one year's subscription. 3eginning 
Miss Esther G. Ogden, New York I Esc cheated tkcaks bavenwenne ke erenekdbaghadakaswnkee 


Mrs. George A. Piersol, Pennsylvania 
National Press Department 
Miss Rose Young, Chairman, National Headquarters, 171 Madi- PE 6 os Bh oR S SN Anne seneewertnesghansasnneeoiees 
son Avenue, New York 
Congressional Committee 


ON oc tie elu ak powdeulhge bene gb aN ea ereeNeeweiewus 


Send to 











Mrs. Maud Wood Park, Chairman, Washington Headquarters, 1 
1626 Rhode Island Avenue INTERNATIONAL W OMAN 
National Woman Suffrage SUFFRAGE NEWS 
Publishing Company, Inc. New Vek Olles 
Miss Esther G. Ogden, President, 171 Madison Avenue, New | | 171 MADISON AVENUE 
il Mé SON / } ) 


York | 























EDUCATION 1s: the Salvation of HUMAN LIBERTY 





‘Without popular education, no government which rests upon 
popular action can long endure.’’—President Woodrow Wilson. 


Our free democratic.Government, made possible by popular education, is 
now in grave peril, and we must win this war or human liberty will perish 
from theearth. Every loyal American should prepare himself for any emer- 
gency in this critical period by becoming more efficient than ever before. 
One of the greatest means of efficiency is a practical, accurate, reliable, and 
up-to-date Reference Library, and this is 


Insert NEW Pages 
| TWICLA.YEAR) 


= NELSON'S LASTS A LIFETIME 
AN < gdh Unlock the VOLUME 
7 " c 
ae ae. 








“When All Others Fail, 


In October and March of every year, all sub- 
scribers to NELSON’S receive their semi- 
annual installment of 250 or more Renewal 
Pages (between 500 and 700 pages annually). 
Therefore NELSON’S is always strictly re- 


liable and up to date, 


NELSON’S NOW CONTAINS £articles of 
such vital importance to the woman of to-day as Food and 
Food Control; Fuel Control; Home Economics; Child 
Labor; Women in Industry; Hygiene and Sanitation; Red 
Cross and First Aid; Libraries; Unemployment; Women’s 
Clubs; Cost of Living; Elections; Gardening; Moving 
Pictures; together with the fullest and most recent infor- 
mation on the Great War, including a Complete Chronologi- 
cal Record of the war to date, with articles on Liberty 
Loans, War Savings Stamps, War Risk Insurance, Con- 
scription, Camouflage, Tanks, Trenches, Submarines, 
Shipbuilding, Army Aviation, Camps, Cantonments, 
Training Stations, Biographies of the great leaders of 
Europe and America, etc., etc. 


Perpetual Loose-Leaf 


ENCYCLOPALDIA 
6Research Bureau for Special Information 


Nelson’s gives you all the information contained in other 
Encyclopaedias and thousands of new subjects that are not to 
be found in any other Reference Work. 





Born in America—Made in America—By Americans 
—For Americans—And it Covers the Whole World 


Look It Up in Nelson’s” 


Nelson’s Research Bureau 
FOR SCIENTIFIC REPORTS AND SPECIAL INFORMA- 
TION AND CORRESPONDENCE. Every purchaser of Nelson's 
is entitled to free membership in this Bureau. If at any time you 
are in doubt on any subject, write to this Bureau with the positive 
assurance that you will promptly receive the latest obtainable and 
most dependable information. 


EXCHA NGE Send for price list giving amounts 


allowed for old encyclopaedias to 
apply as part payment on a new Nelson’s. 





Send for this Splendid Book 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Publishers for Over a Century 
Dept. 57, 381 Fourth Ave., New York City 


whatever on my part. 


Please send me your portfolio of sample pages, beautifully illustrated, 
containing color maps, plates and photographs, and full information 
how, by easy monthly payments, I can own Nelson’s Perpetual Loose- 
Leaf Encyclopedia and receive Free membership to Nelson’s Research 
Service Bureau for special information. This must incur no obligation 
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